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NOTES ON ELIZABETHAN PLAYS 


I. THE AUTHORSHIP OF “‘THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE” 


Students who hold that Beaumont is the sole author of The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle have not cited in support of their theory a bit of 
external evidence which at least deserves to be mentioned. Richard 
Vennar in his Apology (1614), referring to a well-known theatrical 
swindle for which he was responsible, remarks as follows: “For sup- 
pose the play was hist, was I the first poet made my clients penitents? 
Let the Burning Pestle bee heard in my cause, which rang so dismally 
in your eares, and yet the Writer in state of grace.”* Vennar, in spite 
of the fact that after 1606 he seemed to have spent most of his time 
in Essex and Kent, was probably well informed regarding London 
theatrical conditions, and his use of the singular number is interesting 
support of W. B.’s statement in the 1613 quarto that the play had 
only one “father.” 


ul. ‘“‘ALBUMAZAR” AND “THE ALCHEMIST”’ 


Since Chetwood? admirers of Jonson have from time to time 
censured Dryden for the following lines incorporated in his Prologue 
for the revival of Tomkis’ Albumazar: 

Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 
That Alchmist by this Astrologer. 


1 Reprinted in Collier, Illustrations of Old English Literature, Vol. III. 
2 Memorials of the Life and Writings of Ben Jonson, pp. 22-23. 
[Mopern Patio.oey, August, 1925] 1 














2 THORNTON S. GRAVES 


Dryden no doubt deserves censure, not only because Jonson’s play 
preceded Albumazar, but because an earlier and unquestionably bet- 
ter-informed writer had indicated a truer relationship between the 
two dramas. Richard Braithwaite, in his An Age of Apes (1658), has 
the “Chymicall Ape” comment thus (p. 231) regarding his cheating 
tricks: 

Though on the publick Stage they be displaid, 

As th’ subtile-head Alchimist can show; 

Or the Alchimists own Ape, Tom Trinculo. 


III. THE DATE OF ‘‘PATHOMACHIA”’ 


In the first act of Sampson’s The Vow-Breaker (1636) an interest- 
ing ‘‘Pusse-cat”’ is borne into battle by her master Joshua, who refuses 
to leave his pet behind him. In III, 2, however, the highly religious 
Joshua appears with his ‘‘Cat in a string,” and prepares to hang her 
on Monday because she has killed a mouse on Sunday. This effective 
rap at the Puritans is inadequately discussed by Walbrath in his edi- 
tion of the play in Bang’s Materialen. It should be noted that the 
incident, which has the appearance of having been suggested by an 
actual occurrence, was referred to frequently prior to the publication 
of Sampson’s play. In II, 5, of Pathomachia, published in 1630 but 
written ‘some yeeres since,’ Malice remarks that at present Hypoc- 
risy is busy disguising “‘some Iesuits, Brownists, Arminians, and 
some Citizins Wiues, and some factious Men whereof one of late killed 
his Cat because it kil’d a Mouse on Sunday.” Just how far back the 
“‘some yeeres since” and the “‘of late’ take us it is difficult to say, but 
Collier points out! that the frequently praised passage in Braith- 
waite’s Barnabee’s Journal (1638) regarding the execution of the cat for 
violating the Sabbath had been anticipated in John Taylor’s Praise of 
Hempseed (1620), where a Brownist is thus described: 

His zeale is hot, although his meat be cold. 

Suppose his Cat on Sunday kill’d a rat, 

She on the Monday must be hang’d for that. 
Collier thinks it likely that we have in the passage “a sort of proverb 
against the Puritans’’ well known before its use by Taylor; but it is at 
least equally probable that Taylor and the author of Pathomachia 
were both making use of an incident that had actually occurred about 


1 Catalogue of Early English Literature at Bridgewater House, p. 305. 
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1620 or earlier.! In such an event the execution of the cat is not only 
an interesting illustration of how the Elizabethans were wont to re- 
peat themselves but a bit of helpful evidence for determining the ac- 
tual date of composition of Pathomachia. 


Iv. “THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN” 


A reference to The Two Noble Kinsmen not found in the Shakspere 
allusion books seems to me to be of more than usual interest. On 
June 16, 1653, one Theodorus? wrote to Edward, Lord Conway, at 
Petworth that he had been able to secure for him all the books desired 
except The Two Noble Kinsmen.* On June 23 he wrote: “As I could 
not buy the play of The Two Noble Kinsmen under 2s., I wait further 
order.”* One would like to have further information as to why Lord 
Conway, an enthusiastic collector of books, especially of the more 
serious sort,® should have been eager to secure a copy of this particular 
drama, and why the booksellers were asking two shillings for a play 
that had apparently sold in 1634 for six pence. 


Vv. THE “THIRD MAN’’ IN THE PROLOGUE TO ‘“‘BUSSY D’AMBOIS”’ 


The ‘third man” who undertook to act the réle of Bussy has never 
been satisfactorily identified. Fleay’s statement® that the actor in 
question was Iiyard Swanston, mentioned by Gayton as having acted 
the part, has been accepted as probable by Professors Boas,’ Parrott,’ 
and Phelps,® the latter remarking that the words in the Prologue ‘“‘As 
Richard he was lik’d”’ probably allude to Swanston’s acting of Ricardo 
in Massinger’s Picture. The words of Gayton, together with the fact 


1 Professor G. C. Moore Smith (College Plays Performed in the University of Cambridge, 
pp. 96-97, 100) suggests that Pathomachia may possibly have been written by T. Tomkis 
and presented about 1617. 

2 Apparently Sir Theodore de Mayerne, a very interesting character. Cf. his letter to 
Lord Conway (Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1651, pp. 470-71, 498). The fondness of bur- 
lesque displayed by Sir Theodore and Lord Conway is an interesting illustration of the 
spirit which received Hudibras with such enthusiasm. 

* Cat. State Papers, Domestic, 1652-53, p. 420. 

4 Ibid., p. 436. 

5 Cf., for example, Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1644, p. 368; ibid., 1649-650, p. 33; 
tbid., 1651-52, p. 440; ibid., 1653-54, pp. 35, 43, 85. 

& Biog. Chronicle, I, 60. 

7 Belles Lettres ed. of Bussy D’ Ambois, pp. 145—46. 

8 Tragedies of George Chapman, p. 546. 

® Mermaid ed. of Chapman, p. 125. 
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that Swanston seems to have been one of the King’s Men from 1625 
to 1642, unquestionably point to him as the most probable candidate 
so far advanced for the honor of acting Bussy after Field and the gray- 
haired veteran had ceased to perform the part. On the other hand, 
it seems to be somewhat straining matters to see in the words “As 
Richard he was lik’d”’ an allusion to Swanston in the réle of Ricardo; 
and the general tone of the reference to the “third man” in the Pro- 
logue seems to me to point to a less-experienced actor than Swanston, 
who as early as 1622 was one of the “‘chiefe’”’ players of Lady Eliza- 
beth’s company.! 

Possibly a passage in F. G. Waldron’s Shakespearean Miscellany 
(1802) may be of interest in an attempt to identify the gray-haired 
veteran’s successor: 

It has been suggested to the editor by J. P. Kemble, Esq. Manager of 
Drury-lane Theatre; in whose matchless collection of Old Plays is the above- 
mentioned edition of Bussy D’Ambois; and who is no less acute in the study, 
than affecting on the stage; that the above lines allude to, and by the third 
man is meant, the now-so-little-known Jom Bond. Mr. Kemble is almost cer- 
tain that he has met with such information in some old tract, or poem; but, 
not having taken a memorandum, he cannot now refer to it. Should this be 
the fact, we may conclude that Bond was an actor of some celebrity; nor, were 
it otherwise, is it likely that his portrait should have been thought worthy of 
preservation.? 

Unfortunately, we know practically nothing about Bond; and what 
we do know by no means indicates that he was “an actor of some 
celebrity.’”’ He took the part of Miscellanio in Marmion’s Holland’s 
Leaguer, printed in 1632 as “lately and often acted with great ap- 
plause, by the high and mighty Prince Charles his servants, at the 
private house in Salisbury Court”’; in 1624 he belonged to the Children 
" of the Revels of the late Queen Anne; and he acted one of the Tritons 
in The Two Ladies, one of the plays included in Egerton MS 1994, 
which Professor Boas and Mr. Warner believe was bequeathed to 
Dulwich College by William Cartwright, the Younger. This latter 

1 Murray, English Theatrical Companies, I, 255. 

2 Pp. 25-26. Waldron reproduces Bond's portrait from the original in Dulwich Col- 
lege. The picture—No. 148 in the collection presented to the college by William Cart- 
wright, the Younger (died 1686—87?)—is thus described: ‘‘Tom Bond’s picture, an actor, 


in a ‘band rought with imbrodery, bared neck,’ on a board; in a black frame, very old. 
5s." (Warner, Manuscripts and Muniments of Dulwich College, p. 206). 


3 Murray, op. cit., I, 362. 
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point is interesting, for it is rather clear that Bond and Cartwright 
were associated professionally,! a fact which would account for the 
presence of Bond’s portrait in the Dulwich collection. 

In view of the facts above, it seems hardly plausible that by 1634 
the rédle of Bussy would have been intrusted to Bond, either by the 
King’s Men in their revival of the play or by the rival company that 
had presented it prior to this date ;? nor is there any evidence that Bond 
was ever a member of the king’s company or that Prince Charles’s 
company, to which he apparently belonged about 1632-34, ever acted 
; Bussy D’Ambois. In spite of all this, one should at least remember 
that Kemble had a good memory and an excellent library. 


THORNTON S. GRAVES 
UnIversiTy oF NortH CaRroLina 


1 Boas, Shakespeare and the Universities, pp. 104 ff. 
2Cf. Parrott, Tragedies of Chapman, p. 541. 


























THE SPARROWS OF CIRENCESTER 


A number of medieval chroniclers relate the following stratagem, 
attributing it to several historical personages. An army lays siege 
to a fortified town, but is for a long time unable to conquer it. The 
‘ leader then hits upon a new device. He has a large number of birds 
caught which have their nests in the city, ties combustibles to their 
bodies and sets them on fire. The frightened birds fly to their nests, 
and soon the roofs begin toburn. While the burghers are engaged in 
extinguishing the flames the besiegers attack the walls and easily 
carry the fortress by storm. 

One of the earliest sources narrating the episode is the Brut 
Tysylio, which is the Welsh translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia regum Britanniae, but drew on other accounts as well. The 
Welsh version runs as follows: 

Als dieser Sieg errungen war, kam Imbert, Kénig von Gaul, und verband 
sich mit Gormund unter der Bedingung von ihm Hiilfe zu erhalten, um 
Frankreich seinem Oheim wieder zu entreissen, der ihn daraus vertrieben 
hatte. Die gingen daher gemeinsam sich Caer-Vyddan’s durch vollsténdige 
Einschliessung zu bemeistern, um den Verlust von Menschenleben zu ver- 
meiden. Als dieses geschehen, nahmen sie ihre Zuflucht zu einer Kriegslist, 
Eine grosse Zahl von Sperlingen wurde eingefangen, und mit Pech und 
Schwefel gefiillte Nussschalen mit Ende der Nacht angeziindet, ihnen an 
die Fliigel gebunden, und die Végel dann frei gelassen. Das Feuer in den 
Schalen ward durch die Bewegung der Fliigel angefacht, und am nichsten 
Tage stand die Stadt in Flammen.* 

The stratagem is here attributed to the Dane Gormund and his 
ally Imbert, the French Isembard, both heroes of a chanson de geste.? 

Gormund is also the chief protagonist in the version of Wace, 
who narrates the episode in his Roman de Brut® in the following text: 

Cil de fors par tel tricerie 
Qui aine mais n’ot esté oie, 

1 San-Marte, Gottfried’s von Monmouth Historia Regum Britanniae und Brut Tysylio 
(Halle, 1854), p. 568. 

2 Ed. Alphonse Bayot, Gormond et Isembard, Paris, 1914; cf. Rudolf Zenker, Das 
Epos von Isembard und Gormond, Halle, 1896; Joseph Bédier, Les Légendes épiques, IV 
(Paris, 192i), 19-91. 

3 Le Roman de Brut par Wace, ed. by Le Roux de Lincy, II (Rouen, 1836-38), 244—45. 
[Movern Putto.oey, August, 1925] 7 
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8 ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 


Ont la cité tote enflamée, 

Oiés com il l’ont alumée. 
Moissons aroi et glu prisent, 

En escaille de nois fu misent 

Et od le fu fisent repondre 

Es prises de lin et de tondre, 

As piés des moissons |’espendirent, 
Mervillose voisdie firent. 

Al soir, qant vint a l’avesprer, 
Laierent lor moissons aler. 

I] s’alerent al soir colchier 

La ou il soloient jochier; 

Es tas de blé et es buisons, 

Et es sourondes des maisons. 

Et des que li vile escaufa 

Li vile esprist et aluma; 

Breton virent la vile ardoir, 
Flambes lever, maisons caoir. 

A combatre se conraérent, 

Mais venqu furent que poi erent. 


Wace adds that the peasants called Cirencester la cité as moissons 


to his day. 
Another translation of Geoffrey’s work, the Brut of Layamon, has 


the following version: 


Gurmund made a tower, therein he built a chamber; therein he played his 
play, that men loved in those days, therein he had his mawmet, that he held 
for his god. It befell on a day, that Gurmund with his folk were exceeding 
blithe, and drunk with wine. Then came there a heathen man—cursed 
therefore be he,—and asked tiding of Gurmund the king. ‘Say me, lord 
Gurmund,—thou art king very powerful ,—how long wilt thou lay about this 
burgh? What wilt thou give me, if I give thee the burgh, and all that is 
within, to do thy will, that nought shall be left, for all thou shalt possess ?”’ 
Then answered Gurmund, the mighty heathen king: “I will give thee an 
earldom, ever to possess, on condition that thou quickly deliver me the 
burgh.” This agreement was made anon,—few men it knew. Then this 
heathen knight up arose forthright, and sought nets woven (?) exceeding 
narrow, and the tools thereto, and cut them very narrow; there before he 
gan pour draff and chaff and oats. Thus gan he it dight; and sparrows 
thereto alighted, and he at the first draught very many he caught; and he took 
them in safety from the ground, so that all their wings were not injured. 
Then sought he nut-shells, and caused the kernels to be drawn out; and took 


* Verse 14,029. 
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THE SPARROWS OF CIRENCESTER 9 
tinder, and caused it to be put in the shells, and before the night brought fire 
therein, and fast knotted them to the sparrows|’] feet. These he let go forth, 
very many sparrows; the sparrows took their flight, and flew to their holes 
over the burgh, where they ere were inhabiting; in the eaves they clung, so 
they did in the mows. Anon as the fire was hot, as the sparrows inner crept, 
the wind came with the night, and the fire kindled, and the burgh in many 
places gan her to burn; in the east side and in the west side,—woe was to the 
Britons there, when they weened to be sure; and they fled intooneend. Then 
arose the fire anon, before and behind. Gurmund caused horns and trumpets 
to be blown; fifteen thousand thronged to the blast. The Britons burn, the 
Britons gan to run; they leapt out of the walls, and men slew them all.! 


The same story relating to the siege of Cirencester by Gormund is 
related by Giraldus Cambrensis (twelfth century). His text reads 
as follows: 

In Britannica ligitur historia Gurmundum ab Affrica in Hiberniam advec- 
tum, et inde in Britanniam a Saxonibus accitum, Cirecestriam obsidione 
cinxisse: qua tandem capta, et passerum, ut fertur, maleficio igne succensa, 
ignobili quoque tunc Britonum rege Keredicio in Kambriam expulso, totius 
regni dominium in brevi obtinuisse.? 

The Vita Merlini (shortly after 1216) contains a short mention 
of the episode: 

Idem Kaerkeii cireumdabit obsidione 
Passeribusque domos et moenia trudet ad imum.® 

Finally, a version of it is found in Loher und Maller, the German 
translation of a French prose romance composed at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century and going back to a lost chanson de geste on 
Gormond et Isembard.*| According to this version the city besieged is 
Gloucester (sic). The birds captured are crows, pigeons, and others, 
altogether two thousand in number. The fire is put in small glasses 
attached to the birds. As the version is late and doubtless contains 
spurious elements, I refrain from quoting it here. 

It would be erroneous to suppose that the stratagem is invariably 
ascribed to Gormund at the siege of Cirencester. Geffrei Gaimar, in 
his Estoire des Engles (1147-51), attributes it to King Cerdig of 


1 Layamons Brut, or Chronicle of Britain (ed. by Sir Frederic Madden), III (London, 
1847), 170-74. I follow the translation of the editor. 

2 Opera (ed. by James F. Dimock [Rerum Brit. Med. Aev. Script.]), V (London, 1867), 
184, Distinctio III, cap. XX XIX. 
*San-Marte, Die Sagen von Merlin (Halle, 1853), p. 290, vss. 593-94. 
‘Rudolf Zenker, Das Epos von Isembard und Gormund, pp. 42 ff. 
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Wessex, who died in 534; but the scene is again the city of Cirencester. 
I quote the text: 
Vint e quatre anz dura la guere, 
ainz que Certiz poiist conquere 
sur les Bretons gueres de chose: 
idonc ert Cirecestre close, 
mes par la mesguarde as Bretons 
fust alumé par mussons, 
ki feu e suffre dedenz porterent, 
et des meissons mulz alumerent, 
e li seges ki dehors fu, 
- firent l’asalt par grant vertu. 


Saxo Grammaticus relates two similar episodes in his Gesta 
Danorum, attributing the stratagem to the Danish kings Hasting 
and Fridleif, respectively. I quote the passages: 

Auicum a Lokero captus omnem perdiccionis euentum, certissimis rerum 
experimentis circa se peractum sensisset, Handwanum, Hellesponti regem, 
apud Dunam urbem, iniunctis murorum presidiis uallatum menibusque, non 
acie, resistentem, bello pertulat Auorum fastigio oppugnacionis aditum pro- 
hibente, diuersi generis aues loci illius domiciliis assuetas per aucupii peritos 
prendi iussit, earumque pennis accensos igne fungos suffigi curauit, quepropria 
nidorum hospicia repetentes, urbem incendio compleuere. Cuius extim- 
guendi gracia concurrentibus oppidanis uacuas defensoribus portas relique- 
runt. Adortus Handwanum cepit, eique redempcionis nomine corpus suum 
aneo rependendi potestatem fecit.* 


And 


Idem cum Duflynum, Hybernie oppidum, obsideret, murorumque~ 


firmitate expugnacionis facultatem negari conspiceret, Hadingiani acuminis 
ingenium emulatus, hirundinum alis inclusum fungis ignem affigi precepit. 
Quibus propria nidificacione receptis, subito flammis texta luxerunt. Quas 
oppidanis restinguere concurrentibus, maioremque sopiendi ignis quam 
cauendi hostis curam prestantibus, Duflyno potitur.’ 


In his Heimskringla Snorri Sturluson ascribes the trick to Harald 
Haardraade, then in the service of the Byzantine emperor and 
engaged in a war in Sicily. I give the English translation of the 
episode in question: 

Now when Harald came to Sicily he plundered there also, and sat down 
with his army before a strong and populous castle. He surrounded the 


1 Rudolf Zenker, Das Epos von Isembard und Gormund, p. 107. 
2 Ed. A. Holder (Strassburg, 1886), p. 24. 
3 Ibid., p. 119. 
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THE SPARROWS OF CIRENCESTER 11 
castle; but the walls were so thick there was no possibility of breaking into 
it, and the people of the castle had enough of provisions, and all that was 
necessary for defence. Then Harald hit upon an expedient. He made his 
bird-catchers catch the small birds which had their nests within the castle, 
but flew into the woods by day to get food for their young. He had small 
splinters of tarred wood bound upon the backs of the birds, smeared these 
over with wax and sulphur, and set fire to them. As soon as the birds were 
loose they all flew at once to the castle to their young, and to their nests, which 
they had under the house roofs that were covered with reeds or straw. The 
fire from the birds seized upon the house roofs; and although each bird could 
only carry a small burden of fire, yet all at once there was a mighty flame, 
caused by so many birds carrying fire with them and spreading it widely 
among the house roofs. Thus one house after the other was set on fire, until 
the castle itself was in flames. Then the people came out of the castle and 
begged for mercy.! 


The same story is found in the Russian chronicle of Nestor, who 
gives the following account: 


[Princess Olga, besieging the city of Korosthenes, induces the inhabitants 
to send her a number of doves and sparrows, promising to raise the siege.] ... 
Alors Olga fait distribuer 4 chacun de ses gens un pigeon et un moineau; elle 
leur ordonne de joindre ensemble ces deux oiseaux, de leur attacher sous la 
queue une allumette enflammée, garnie d’un morceau d’étoffe, et de les laisser 
ensuite s’envoler vers leurs demeures. L’ordre s’éxecute: aussit6t qu’ils 
se voient libres, les pigeons se prennent 4 voler vers leur colombier, et les 
moineaux sous les toits qui leur servent de retraite. De sorte que cette 
volée d’oiseaux porte en un clin d’ceil l’incendie partout, dans les granges, 
dans les greniers, et vers les principaux batimens. II n’y eut pas une seule 
maison qui ne fat atteinte du feu, et il n’y eut pas moyen de 1’éteindre, car ce 
n’était partout que flammes.? 


The story penetrated into Hungary, where it has survived to the 
present day. It is attached to a ruined castle in the neighborhood of 
the city of Torda and is recorded in the following version: 


Il y avait une fois un roi, riche comme la mer, et puissant comme pas un. 
Son fils adoptif lui demanda la permission de batir un chAteau sur cette mon- 
tagne. Le roi y consentit, et, au bout de sept ans, le chdteau fut achevé. 
Alors le fils demanda 4 y demeurer sept ans, pour se reposer, ce 4 quoi le roi 
consentit aussi. Mais le jeune homme abusa de la bonté du roi, et employa 
les sept années 4 fortifier le chdteau, et, le terme venu, il refusa tout net de 
rendre le chateau 4 son bienfaiteur. 

1 The Heimskringla or The Sagas of the Norse Kings (tr. by S. Laing), III (London, 
1889), 354. 
2 La Chronique de Nestor (French tr. by Louis Paris), I (Paris, 1854), 77 ff. 
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Indigné de cette ingratitude, le roi assiégea le chateau. Le siége dura 
septans. Alors le roi voyant que tous ses efforts étaient inutiles, eut recours 
& la ruse. Il envoya demander aux défenseurs du chAteau une paire de 
colombes en souvenir de leur courage. On accorda cette priére au roi, mais 
bientét on eut lieu de s’en repentir. Un jour qu’il faisait un grand vent, 
le roi lacha les colombes aprés les avoir chargées de matiéres enflammées. 
Le feu prit au chAteau, et la garnison en fuite fut massacrée par les gens du 
roi.! 

Finally, a similar tale is reported by the Bohemian chronicler 
Hajek (sixteenth century), as having occurred in the year 1422, 
when Prince Henry of Plauen laid siege to the city of Saatz in 
Bohemia. But in this instance the inhabitants succeeded in averting 
a catastrophe.” 

In 1876 J. C. H. R. Steenstrup pointed out that the stratagem 
was probably not attributed first to Fridleif and later to Hasting, but 
that the contrary is rather to be assumed. For inasmuch as the 
Irish chroniclers do not know anything about the trick on the occasion 
of a siege of Dublin, it is very likely that a confusion of Duna, the 
Baltic city besieged by Hasting, with Duflina, that is, Dublin, was 
responsible for its ever being ascribed to Fridleif.* The Danish scholar 
believed the attribution of the stratagem to Harald Haardraade to 
be of later date. Zenker accepts this conclusion and furthermore 
proves that the story, localized in Gloucestershire, was originally 
attributed to the Anglo-Saxon king Ceawlin, who lived in the sixth 
century, and was later ascribed to Gormund and other Norse chiefs.® 

There can be little doubt that Zenker is right in showing that the 
stratagem was known in Anglo-Saxon times and attributed to an 
Anglo-Saxon king. It is also certain that the Russian story of 
Princess Olga is due to Scandinavian influences, and likewise it can 
be taken for granted that Scandinavians who found the legend 
localized near Cirencester ascribed it to one of their own heroes. 
What is more subject to doubt is Zenker’s hypothesis, according to 
which Saxo and Snorri, or their sources, ascribed this Anglo-Saxon 
legend to Scandinavian chiefs who had no transactions with Ciren- 

1 Michel Klimo, Contes et Légendes de Hongrie (Paris, 1898), p. 50. 

2 Zenker, p. 106. 

+ Johannes C. H. R. Steenstrup, Normannerne, I (Kobenhavn, 1876), 26. 

4 Ibid., p. 24. 

6 On. cit., p. 108. 
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THE SPARROWS OF CIRENCESTER 13 
cester and may, for all we know, never have heard the name of that 
city... Granting that all the versions enumerated have a common 
origin, it would be necessary to show how the legend ever reached 
Bohemia, where we find it in the fifteenth century. These doubts 
increase when we learn that according to an African legend a city was 
taken in the same manner, pigeons being used to set the houses on 
fire, precisely as in the chronicle of Nestor.” 

The very fact that the stratagem is reported of so many different 
heroes and found in places so widely apart tends to indicate that it 
does not represent history but legend. The idea of birds being used 
to set a city on fire is, moreover, so improbable® that the historical 
truth of the event is extremely doubtful. It would, however, be 
rash for the modern investigator to treat such legends as idle fictions, 
If they are not based on historical truth, they may be at least based 
on mythological truth, that is, on ancient customs or beliefs which 
crystallized into historical legends and entered the works of medieval 
chroniclers. To arrive at this mythological basis it will be necessary 
to examine non-Scandinavian parallels of incendiary birds. 

One of the oldest of these is undoubtedly the fable contained in the 
Chinese collection Avadanas‘ and narrating a war between the crows 
and owls. There a crow pretending to have deserted the army of her 
people gains the confidence of the owls and sets their nest on fire 
with a burning branch taken from the fire of a shepherd. This 
fable is a translation from the Pantschatantra,’ and Benfey gives 
reasons which make it very probable that the subject of the fable 
migrated from Europe to Persia and India. The episode of the 
crow burning the owls’ nest is, however, not found in the Greek 
versions,® where the nest of the wicked bird is destroyed by heavenly 


1 The réle played by Othin—for he is the unknown stranger who carries out the 
stratagem—in Layamon does not prove Anglo-Saxon origin of the episode. The trait in 
question is rather typically Norse. Cf. Max Deutschbein, Studien zur Sagengeschichte 
Englands. Teil I: Die Wikingersagen (Céthen, 1906), p. 243. 

2 F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde (Heilbronn, 1879), p. 110. 

3: A contemporary of Voltaire thought it necessary to prove the probability or improb- 
ability of the story by experiment. He came to the conclusion that it was all falsehood, 
but he could not escape the reproach of not having followed the version of Nestor closely 
enough. Cf. Zenker, op. cit., p. 105, n. 1. 

4 Stanislas Julien, Les Avadanas: Contes et apologues indiens, I (Paris, 1859), 31; cf. 
Liebrecht, op. cit., p. 109. 

’ Theodor Benfey, Pantschatantra, I (Leipzig, 1859), 382, and II, 543. 


6 Op. cit., I, 383. 
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vengeance. The episode under discussion is then an oriental addi- 
tion. 

A story somewhat resembling the former is found in the same 
Chinese collection' There a thievish ram is punished by a maid- 
servant. When he wants to revenge himself by butting her with his 
horns, she throws the fire she is carrying on him. He escapes and 
sets the whole village on fire. The story has undoubtedly an Indian 
model,? which has not been preserved in the extant versions of the 
Pantschatantra, though it is found in the Sindibad-nameh.® 

Nor are ancient versions lacking in the Occident. The best- 
known of all is doubtless the story of Samson, who attaches fire to 
the tails of foxes and then lets them run across the fields of the 
Philistines, thus burning their corn.‘ 

On the festival of Ceres, which fell in the month of April, it was the 
custom in Rome to chase foxes with burning torches through the 
circus. Toward the end of the republic the origin of this strange 
ceremony was forgotten, and Ovid narrates an aetiological myth.’ 
It has been suggested that originally the foxes were driven through 
the fields and finally burned in sacrifice. A law of Carseoli demanded 
the death of any captured fox, which, according to Liebrecht, likewise 
indicates an ancient sacrifice to the divinity of spring.® 

Liebrecht quotes a passage from a Persian historian according to 
whom it was an ancient custom to celebrate a certain night in October 
by attaching burning grass and herbs to birds and animals and letting 
them fly or run, so that the whole earth and air were filled with light. 
Other writers report that this festival was held in November, Decem- 
ber, or January. The English editor points out that the celebration 
was on the occasion of a solstice festival and quotes English analogues.’ 

Such analogues are indeed not lacking. According to an ancient 
English superstition the Cornish chough called Pyrrhocorazr is an 
incendiary bird which sets houses on fire. German popular belief has 

1 Julien, op. cit., I, 135; cf. Liebrecht, op. cit., p. 113. 


2? Benfey, op. cit., II, 549. 5 Fasti iv. 681 ff. 
3 Ibid., I, 503. 6 Op. cit., p. 261. 
4 Judg, 15:4. 


7 Liebrecht, op. cit., pp. 262-63, who quotes the English text in eztenso; cf. also Sir 
J. G. Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, I (London, 1913), 269. The account is found in the 
work of Thomas Hyde, entitled Historia religionis veterum Persarum (Oxford, 1700), 
pp. 255-57. It has not been accessible to me. 
8 Liebrecht, op. cit., p. 110. 
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it that the stag beetle sets houses on fire with glowing coal which it 
is carrying.! In times of drought, the Arabs attach fire to the 
tails of lean cattle and then let them run into the mountains to die.” 
An episode told by Dio Cassius as foreboding the death of Agrippa 
(12 B.c.) seems to belong to the same group of narratives. Here 
the hut of Romulus is set ablaze by crows which drop burning meat 
taken from some altars.* A similar story is told by Rigord: 

Corvi etiam quamplures cum hujusmodi tempestate visi sunt in aere, de 
loco ad locum volantes, et cum postris suis vivos carbones portantes, et 
domos incendentes. .... 4 

Finally, it should be mentioned that Pliny knows of certain birds 
to which like qualities were attributed.® 

The frequent occurrence of incendiary birds in lands so far apart 
makes it fairly certain that a universal custom was at the basis of 
the legends. The Roman and Arabic parallels, as well as those 
discovered in modern Europe, would indicate that the custom was an 
agricultural ceremony probably designed to have a magical effect on 
the growth of the crops. This is the conclusion of Mannhardt’ and 
Gruppe. But the question must be answered, Why should birds 
be chosen to carry fire in a vegetation ritual? The sequel of this 
study will attempt to find an answer to that question. 

There is a widespread belief in some connection between thunder 
and certain birds,® generally distinguished by plumage partly or 
wholly red. Thus J. R. Harris pointed out that the woodpecker 
was the predecessor of Zeus and Zeus himself," and that robin red- 
breast and the wren were probably in a similar manner identified 
with the Norse Thor.” Slightly differentiated from the thunder bird 
is the fire bird.* The wren, according to legends collected in coun- 


1 Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1869), p. 151. 

2? Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), p. 167. 

3 Hist. liv. 29. 

4 De gestis Philippi Augusti Francorum regis (ed. Bouquet, Recueil), Vol. XVII, p. 41, 
an. 1194. 

5 Hist. Natur x. 13 (17). 6 Frazer, loc. cit. 

7W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen (Strassburg, 1884), p. 108. 

8O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte (Miinchen, 1906), pp. 249 
and 818. 

9 J. R. Harris, Boanerges (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 20 ff. 

10 Tbid., pp. 31 ff. 2 Tbid., p. 38. 
1 Jbid., pp. 35 ff. 13 Tbid., p. 35. 
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tries as far apart as Guernsey! and Queensland,? brought the fire to 
earth. It is therefore very likely that if certain birds were used in 
the above-mentioned ceremonies it was in their capacity of fire or 
lightning birds. This theory is further corroborated by the following 
facts: in a number of regions the wren is hunted at a certain time of 
the year; in the same countries the squirrel is hunted at Easter,* 
and a dead fox is carried about by the village boys on Midsummer 
Day.‘ But we have seen above that the fox played the part of the 
incendiary birds in the story of Samson and in the Old Italian cere- 
mony recorded by Ovid. The reason is evident: The red color of 
both squirrel and fox made them appear as fire animals par excellence. 

Summing up the main conclusions of this study, it may be said 
that the legend of the sparrows of Cirencester, though of Saxon origin, 
is found independently among the Scandinavians and in many other 
parts of the world never reached by Teutonic influences. It is based 
on a universal ceremony designed to quicken the growth of the crops. 
For this ritual certain birds and animals were chosen which, on 
account of certain peculiarities, were believed to be connected with 
thunder and fire. 


ALEXANDER HAaGGERTY KRAPPE 
Fiat River, Missouri 


1 Swainson, Folklore of British Birds, p. 16, quoted by Harris, p. 38. 

2 Sir J. G. Frazer, ‘‘ Apollodorus,’’ The Library, II (London, 1921), 328; cf. also pp. 348 
and 349. 

3 Harris, op. cit., pp. 392-93. 
‘ Tbid., p. 393. 
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TWO PROVENCAL TENZONI 


The two following tenzos have never been critically edited, with 
consideration of all the manuscripts. They are, however, not unknown 
to scholars, having been cited by authors of studies of this verse-form! 
and by those interested in the Italian relations of the troubadours.? 
They are, moreover, intrinsically interesting, though not of great lit- 
erary merit. 

Tenzone I (really a partimen) discusses one of the usual subtleties 
of the code of chivalric love. Should a lover, attracted by two ladies, 
court the one who will grant him favors, but for whom his own feeling 
is not so strong as that which he entertains for the other lady, who 
scorns him? Albert of Sisteron thinks that he should stick to the lady 
whom he really loves, while Aimeric of Péguilhan, who proposes the 
dilemma, defends the thesis that a man should take what comes to 
him. 

In II, Aimeric challenges Albert to a debate about nothing. This 
appears to be the sole example of this sort of nonsense verse in the 
form of a tenzone. It was probably suggested by the “‘No sai que s’es”’ 
of Raimbaut of Orange.? The earliest specimen of a song about 
“naught” is the Farai un vers de dreyt nien of William IX of Poitou.‘ 
It must be admitted that the wit of our two debaters is not very bril- 
liant. 

These tenzoni were probably composed in Italy at the court of 
some prince where the troubadours were residing, that of the Este 
or the Malaspina, with both of whom Aimeric of Péguilhan® was in 


1 For instance, Selbach, Das Streitgedicht in der altprov. Lyrik, pp. 70,74; Zenker, Die 
prov. Tenzone, pp. 15, 52; Knoblauch, Die Streitgedichte im Prov. und im Altfranz., p. 41. 

2 See especially Zingarelli, Intorno a due trovatori in Italia, pp. 48-49; Torraca, Le 
donne italiane nella poesia provenzale, p. 17. 

8 Published by Appel, Prov. Chrestomathie, No. 36, p. 77; cf. also Crescini in Mélanges 
Chabaneau, pp. 315-19. 

4 No. IV, in Jeanroy’s edition, p. 6. 

5 On the relations of Aimeric of Péguilhan to these Italian courts, see De Bartholo- 
maeis, Studi romanzi, VII, 319-42. As to Albert’s sojourn in Italy, see Schultz, ‘‘Die 
Lebensverhiltnisse der ital. Trobadors,’’ ZF RP, VII, 215. 
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close relationship. The two tornadas of I enable us to fix approxima- 
tively the date of this piece. Beatrice of Este, chosen as judge of the 
debate by Aimeric, took the veil some time in the years 1218-20. As 
a cloistered nun would hardly be called to decide a frivolous question 
of this sort, it is likely that the tenzone was written before 1218, but 
after Aimeric’s arrival in Italy. The date of the latter event is still 
uncertain. His earliest poem in which he-alludes to Italian affairs is 
probably the planh? for the death of Azzo VI of Este, father of Bea- 
trice. Azzo died in 1212. As, however, the name of Emilia of Ravenna, 
the judge chosen by Albert of Sisteron, does not appear before 1212, 
it seems to me most likely that this tenzone was composed in the 
period 1214-18. No chronological data are to be found in II. But as 
both poets remained in Italy for many years and as the language in 
one respect shows marks of lateness,’ it is quite possible that it was 
written at a more recent date than the other. 


TENZONE I: BARTSCH, “GRUNDRISS,” 10, 3 AND 16, 3 


Manuscripts‘ and reprints: D* 200 (Nalbertz en naimerics de 
piguillan); D° 247 (Naimeris de pigillan; verses 23-24 only; Teulié 
et Rossi, Annales du Midi, XIII, 200); E p. 214 (Tenso; Mahn, Ge- 
dichte, No. 330); G 98 (De naimeric e dalbertet; Bertoni, Jl canzoniere 
provenzale della Biblioteca Ambrosiana R 71 sup., p. 315); I 152 (Nal- 
bertetz e naimerics de piguillan; Mahn, Gedichte, No. 693); K 138 
(Nalbertetz e naimerics de piguillan); a? p. 557 (La tenso den albert 
e den aimeric; Bertoni, Jl canzoniere provenzale di Bernart Amoros, 
p. 394).5 

These six manuscripts divide naturally into two groups, DIKa and 
EG, as is shown by the verses 7, 12, 16, 21, 38. In the first group, DIK 
seem quite closely related (as is usually the case); a is more independ- 
ent and once (vs. 38) appears to be contaminated by the other family, 


1 See Bergert, Die von den Trobadors genannten oder gefeierten Damen, p. 82; Zingarelli, 
op. cil., pp. 27-49; Bertoni, Rambertino Buvalelli, pp. 6-7. 

2**S’eu anc chantei alegres ni jauzens,'’ Bartsch, Grundriss, 10, 48. 

* See note to vss. 23-24. 

‘For explanation of these letters and description of the MSS see Jeanroy, Biblio- 
graphie sommaire des chansonniers provencauz. I have examined and collated myself the 
MSS DEIKMOR; for the others (Ga), I rely on the diplomatic editions due to Bertoni. 

’ This tenso was once found in the MS R, among the leaves now missing, as is shown 
by the early table at the beginning. 
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although the change is of such nature as may well have suggested 
itself independently to the copyist of a (or of a’s original). I have 
adopted IK as base, modifying their readings only when D shows 
agreement with the other group. Orthography of I.! 

The metrical schema of this poem is as follows: 


abbaccd d 
8888881010 


The poem consists of six coblas unissonans of eight verses each, 
with two tornadas of four verses. 

This schema (Maus, No. 535?) is very common in Provengal. The 
oldest example of this stanza is probably No. 9 of Pons de Capdueil 
(ed. Napolski, p. 61), ““Miels qu’om no pot dir ni pensar.’”’ This piece 
is not indicated in Maus’s enumeration. 

I? 
N’Albertz, chausetz al vostre sen 
D’un amic qu’enquier per amor 
Doas domnas d’una valor; 
4 EVun’ ama lui e’ill consen 
Lo plus, ab que de I’autra’s lais, 
Qu’el ama‘! doble meillz e mais. 
Et aquella no‘l vol amar ni‘! deingna. 
8 Digatz ab cal d’ambas |’es mielz que’s teingna. 


II* 
N’Aimerics, pauc a d’escien 
Qui no‘n sap triar lo meillor. 
A guissa de fin amador 
12 Voill amar celei coralmen 
De cui anc mos cors no s’estrais. 
E vos voill c’amez en biais! 
Qu’ieu non ai cor que fals guizardon preingna, 
16 Anz voill servir tan c’al ric joi aveingna. 

1 I omit most of the merely orthographical variants in I. For II, however, I give prac- 
tically all, on account of the less well-known orthography of the MSS MOR. 

2 In his list of strophic forms given as appendix to his Peire Cardenals Strophenbau in 
seinem Verhdltniss zu den anderen Trobadors. 

3 Variants. I. 1. Nalbertetz IK, Albertet G, Albert DE, Nalbert a. 2. Dunc amic qui 
enger D. 3. degranvalora. 4. elconsen DEa. 6. MelsD, meils E; QelamaedobleG. 7. 
Et (Ez G) aquela nol ama nil (ni nol G) deigna EG; ni deignaa. 8. d’ambas lacking E; 
que teigna a. 

‘ Variants. II. 9. Naimeric DEGa; ensien IK, esien D,essien E. 10. noGa. 12. amar 
lacking D; Amaraicelei EG. 13. moncorE. 14. cameIK,cames Da. 15. corsG. 16. tan 
quel ricx iois (ric ioi G) aveigna EG. 
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It 


N’Albertz, ben sai que‘! conoissen 
Tendran, e*l bon entendedor, 
Vostra rason per sordejor; 
20 C’ab mej’ amor sai qu’es plus gen 
C’om baizan jazen sia gais, 
C’ab tota sospir e pantais. 
Mais pres lo frug on ab las mans ateingna 
24 C’aisel qu’es autz on lansar mi coveingna. 
IV? 
N’Aimerics, ges no m’es parven 
Que ‘us entendatz en gran honor; 
E no s’eschai a preguador 
28 C’aissi s’an canjan ni volven, 
Anz deu esser fis e verais. 
E no voill c’aitals frugs m’engrais; 
Mais voill esser tot temps secs plus que leingna 
32 Que manje frug de que talanz no‘m veingna. 
V3 
N’Albertz, quar son comunalmen 
D’engal beltat e de lausor, 
Fas a lei de bon partidor, 
36 Que’‘ls mals vos las e‘ls bens eu pren; 
Qu’als bens taing c’om s’afraign’ e's lais 
E fuja‘ls mals a grant eslais; 
Qu’anz que s’arda ni que trop s’escompreingna 
40 Deu om gardar del foc ab que I’esteingna. 
VI‘ 
N’Aimerics, li galiamen 
Que fan li fals e’il trichador 
An tornat domnei en error; 


1 Variants. III. 17. Nalbertet DE, Nalbert Ga;sa D; que’l lacking E; qill G. 18. Ten- 
ran E, Teran G. 20. miei amor D; Ab miei amor E, Cab mega amor G, Car mei amor a. 21. 
Con Da; Com ia se baisant E, Con iaisen baisan G. 22. Qab totz anz a; totas DEIK. 23. 
prez Ga; on ambas mans a on a la mains G; an las De 24. Quaisses a; Que cel ges aut 
DcEG. 

2 Variants. IV. 25. Naimeric DEa, Naimerit G. 26. Qeu Ga; grant DE, granz G. 
27. non E; pregardon I, preiador G. 29. deeuesser G. 30. frug IK; aital frug E, aital fruiz 
G. 31. tos temps plus (puis D) secs (sec G) DEG. 32. Qe manges fruit dec gel G; mainjar a. 

3 Variants. V. 33. Nalbertetz IK, Nalbert Da, Nalbertet EG; fason D; cominalmen 
E. 34. beutatz GI. 35. lacking D; Faitz E, Fac G, Fait a. 36. Qel mal vos lais el bes eu 
pren G; en pren Ia. 37. Qual DIK; Cal ben EG; e bais Ga. 38. E fuial (fugal G) mal EGa; 
granz EG. 39. ni trop D; Cans qe sarda trop sescomprenha E; Quainz ge sardi G; Qan que 
sarda a. 40. om lacking IK; sesteingna D. 

‘Variants. VI. lacking G. 41. Naimeric DEa; li gualimen D. 42. li fals trichador 
IK; oill a. 43. Aun E. 45. Quens 1; deias E; daital fais DE; gardar daitals a. 
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44 Et a vos non es avinen 
Que ‘us dejatz cargar d’aital fais; 
Qu’anc fis amics sidonz no trais; 
Et eu sui cel cui fin’ amors enseingna, 
48 Que leialmen ves ma domna‘m capteingna. 


VIL: 

N’Albertz, car es de beutat rais 

Na Biatritz d’Est, on pretz nais, 

Voill d’aquest plaig juge so que’s coveingna; 
52 Mais eu cre ben que ma rason manteingna. 

VIII? 

N’Aimeries, a n’Emilla lais 

De Ravena, q’ades val mais 


En totz bons faitz c’a pro domna coveingna, 
56 Lo jujamen, e c’ab lo dreg s’en teingna. 


TRANSLATION 


I. Sir Albert, decide according to your mind about a lover who seeks in 
love two ladies of equal worth. One of them loves him and grants him the ut- 
most (favors), provided only that he abandon the other lady, whom he loves 
twice as much or more. But the latter will not love him and deems him un- 
worthy of her. Say to which of the two ladies it is better that he attach him- 
self. 

II. Sir Aimeric, the man who cannot choose the better side of this ques- 
tion has little wit. After the manner of a faithful lover, I wish to love sincerely 
her from whom my faithful heart never parted. But I am quite willing that 
you should love crookedly. I have not the heart to accept a false reward. On 
the contrary, I wish to serve (my lady) until I attain that great joy. 

III. Sir Albert, I know well that the wise and well-informed will think 
your argument the worse; for I am sure that it is more fitting to be joyous 
with kisses and embraces over a half-love (love felt only on one side) than to 
sign and suffer over a whole one (unrequited). I prize more the fruit that I can 
reach with my hands than one high up at which I have to throw something. 

IV. Sir Aimeric, it does not seem to me that you aspire to great honor, and 
it is not fitting that a suitor should be forever changing and shifting. And I 
don’t wish any such fruit to fatten me. Rather should he (the suitor) be 
faithful and true. I would rather always be leaner than a stick of wood than 
eat a fruit of which no desire comes to me. 

1 Variants. VII. lacking G. 49. Nalbert D, Nalbertet E. 51. Voill iutge dagest plag 
so ges coveigna a. 52. que lacking a. 

? Variants. VIII. 53. Naimeric DEG; namilla a, nemila E, nesmilla G. 54. ravenna 


E. 55. En tot bon fait DE; En toz bes faiz G; pros EG; domnas a. 56. eteigna D; lo dregs 
E; Lo uizamen G; lo dreit setegna Ga. 
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V. Sir Albert, since both ladies are of equal beauty and repute, I act like a 
good debater, since I leave to you the bad (arguments) and take the good 
ones for myself; for it is fitting that one should incline and bow to the good 
and flee the bad in all haste. One should be careful about fire,—have the 
means of putting it out before it catch or flame up too much. 

VI. Sir Aimeric, the trickeries of the false and the deceitful have troubled 
lady-service; and it is not at all nice of you to take such a burden on yourself. 
Never did faithful lover betray his lady. And I am the pupil of true love, for 
I bear myself loyally toward my lady. 

VII. Sir Albert, since Lady Beatrice of Este is a ray of beauty whence 
praise is born, I wish her to judge the merits of this debate, for I well believe 
that she will decide in my favor. 

VIII. Sir Aimeric, I leave the decision to Lady Emilia of Ravenna, who 
is of surpassing worth in all good deeds that pertain to a worthy lady; and 


may she choose what is right! 
NOTES 


1. The measure proves that the correct form of this troubadour’s name is 
Albert, not Albertet. This is true for all the other songs in which the name 
occurs, although the copyists frequently use the longer form. 

5. For the locution se laissar de, “give up, forsake, abstain from,” see 
Levy, SW, IV, 311. 

6. Zingarelli (op. cit., p. 30), citing the subject of this tenzone, translates as 
follows: ‘‘decidere se sia a preferire una donna che vi accordi i suoi piaceri 
senza amarvi, od una che non vi dia nulla, ma vi ami.” To translate thus, 
Zingarelli, who does not give the Provengal text, must evidently read: Que 
Vama. This punctuation and interpretation, it seems to me, are excluded by 
the general tenor of the tenzone, as well as by verses 4 and 7. 

Examples of the adverbial accusative lo doble, “doubly,” have not else- 
where been observed in Provengal, to my knowledge. One can compare in 
Old French: “E jo m’en duil pur duble Ysolt’’ (‘“Tristan’” of Thomas, ed. 
Bédier, vs. 524); “Anz deus ne fist Sarrazins et paiens, Se plus estoient ou do 
doble ou do tiers, Que il doutassent vaillissant un dernier’”’ (“Prise de Cordres 
et de Sebille,”’ vss. 1278-80). 

14. In this verse it is evident that the MSS DEG have a reading prefer- 
able to that of IK. I suspect that the original had: Et vos volez c’am en biais; 
but I have not ventured to introduce this conjecture into the text. 

20. The mej’ amor, “half-love,” that the poet feels for the first lady is 
contrasted with the tota, ‘whole love,” that he has for the second. 

21. baizan jazen. This asyndetic pairing of participles is not uncommon in 
Provencal. Cf. “Lo vers fo faitz als enflabotz A Puoich-vert tot jogan rizen,” 
Peire of Auvergne (ed. Zenker), XII, 85-86. 

23-24. This variation of the proverb “A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush” is cited by Cnyrim, Sprichwérter, sprichwértliche Redensarten und 
Sentenzen bei den prov. Lyrikern, No. 688. 
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30. Cf. ‘‘Amar ses pro non es frugs que engrais,” Guilhem of Berguedan, 
16, 4 (Mahn, Gedichte, No. 167). 

39-40. This again has the appearance of a proverb. It is not cited by 
Cnyrim. 

50. As to Beatrice of Este, see Bergert, Ueber die von den Trobadors ge- 
nannten oder gefeierten Damen, pp. 81-85, and Bertoni, Rambertino Buvalelli, 
pp. 3-4. She was the daughter of Azzo VI and was born in 1191. She became 
a nun 1218-20 and died in the cloister May 10, 1226. She is often mentioned 
by Aimeric and by other troubadours. 

53-54. Emilia of Ravenna (see Bergert, op. cit., pp. 76-77) was the wife of 
Count Pietro Traversara. Her name appears in various documents in the 
period 1212-25. 


TENZONE II: BARTSCH, “GRUNDRISS,” 10, 6 AND 16, 5 

Manuscripts, reprints and edition: M 254 (Tenson); O p. 94 (La 
tenzon dalbert et den aimeric; De Lollis, ‘‘Il canzoniere provenzale 
O,” in Atti della R. Accad. dei Lincei, Series IV, Vol. LX XXVIII, 102); 
R! 73 (Tenso); a? p. 544 (La tenzon dalbert e den aimeric; Bertoni, 
Il canzoniere prov. di Bernart Amoros, p. 375). 

Raynouard, Choiz, IV, 36 (after MR). 

The manuscript tradition of this tenzone is more corrupt than that 
of I. Of the four MSS, O and a seem to be copies of the same original.” 
R is more closely related to Oa than to M: see especially verses 2, 10 
(here M has inverted the rhyme order), 17, 19, 26, 27, 40, 41-45 (here 
M has replaced the original text by the words of the first tornada), 51, 
55, 57, 58. On the other hand, R agrees with M in verses 8, 13, 39, 
49. R goes its own way, as is often the case for this MS, in a number of 
instances: verses 3, 5, 14, 29, 32, 35, 36, 50, 56, 62. The three MSS 
(counting Oa as one) have each a different reading in verses 12, 15, 18, 
47, 54, though most of these variants are unimportant. 

I have adopted Oa as base, emending only when their text is 
manifestly inferior to that of the other MSS. Orthography of a. 

The metrical scheme is as follows: 

8abbaccdde. 


The poem consists of six coblas unissonans of nine octosyllables 
each, all masculine, and two tornadas of five verses. 


1 The final lines of the piece in this MS are much worn. Several words are extremely 
difficult to decipher. 

2 The close relationship of O and a in the tenzone section has long been known. Cf. 
especially the remarks of Bertoni, op. cit., pp. xvi—xxi. 
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This schema is likewise very common in Provengal: see Maus, 
op. cit., No. 546. The oldest example is the tenso of the Dauphin of 
Auvergne with Perdigon (“Perdigon, ses vassalatge’’),! of seven- 
syllable lines. The only other specimen in octosyllables is the song 
of Daude of Pradas, ‘‘El temps que’ rossinhols s’esjau.’” 


I 
Amics Albertz, tensos soven 
Fan assatz tuit li trobador; 
E partisson razon d’amor 
4 E d’als qan lur plaiz, eissamen. 
Mas ieu faz zo q’anc hom non fes, 
Tenson d’aizo qi res non es; 
Q’a razon pro’m respondrias, 
8 Mas a nien vueil respondatz, 
Et er la tenzos de non-re. 


II* 
N’Aimerics, pueis del dreg nien 
Mi volez far respondedor, 
12 No’‘i voil autre razonador 
Mas mi meteus, mon escien. 
Be‘m par c’a razon respondes 
Qi respon zo qe res non es. 
16 Us nienz es d’autre compratz; 
Per qu’al nien don m’apellatz 
Respondrai com? Calarai me! 


ITI® 


Albertz, ges callan non enten 
20 Que’l respondres aia valor; 
Ni mutz no respon a segnor 


1 Bartsch, Grundriss, 119, 6. 

2 This piece is omitted by Bartsch; it is found, however, in the MSS ACDHMNRa. 

’ Variants. I. 1. Amic a; albert Oa, nalbert R, nalbertz M; tenso MR; seven Oa. 2. 
asatz llautre trobabor M; aras tug R. 3. parton se razos R. 4. plai MR. 5. fas MR; com 
mays no fes R. 6. Tenso daqo M; de so R; qe MR; ies non es O. 7. Car razo pron R; racon 
pro M. 8. Masa me Oa; al R. 9. E li tensos es de no re M; tenso R. 

‘Variants. II. 10. Naimeris M, Naimeric ORa; pos respondedor M. 11. Me R; far 
dun dreg nien M. 12. Non voill Oa; Noi gier M. 13. Mas sol mon sen tan solamen M; 
Mas mon saber solamen R. 14. Ben Oa; Pron par carrazon responzes R; qai razon respozes 
M; respondetz O. 15. Qa so respon M; Saisous respon que non es res R. 16. Cus niens R. 
17. E pos a nien mapellatz M. 18. Respondra a; qo M; cora caJairai Oa; calayramen R. 

‘ Variants. III. 19. Nalbertet callar M; Nalbert R, Albert Oa. 20. Que dei aver nulha 
valor M; Qe respondres R. 21 Quar M, Que R;respont M. 22. Ni MR; di M. 23. Dones si 
callas con M; con Oa. 24. Ja parlli ieu qeus ai comes M; Jai parlei qeus Oa; Jaus parlieu R. 


25. Nienz M: e sil nomatz M; doncs Oa; nomnatz R. 26. Respondres M; Parlaretz R. 27. 
E non dires ni mal ni be M; O non respondretz R. 
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E mutz no diz vertat ni men. 
S’ades callatz, com respondres ? 
24 Ja parl ieu, qe’us ai escomes. 
Nient ha nom: done, si’! nomatz, 
Parlares, mal grat que n’aiatz, 
O no’‘i respondrez mal ni be. 


Iv! 
28 N’Aimerics, nuil essernimen 
No ‘us aug dir; anz parlatz error. 
Folia deu hom a follor 
Respondre, e saber a sen. 
32 Eu respon a “no sai ge s’es”, 
Com cil q’en cisterna s’es mes, 
Qe mira-sos oils e sa faz, 
E s’el sona, sera sonatz 
36 De si meteus, q’als non i ve. 
y2 
Albertz, cel sui ieu veramen 
Qi son’ e mira sa color, 
E aug la voz del sonador, 
40 Pueis eu vos son primeiramen; 
El resonz es nienz, so’m pes; 
Done es vos—e no‘us enoi ges— 
Nienz, s’aissi respondiatz; 
44 Esi per tal vos razonatz, 
Ben es fols qi de ren vos cre. 


VIF 
N’Aimerics, d’entrecimamen 


Sabetz, e fai vos hom lauzor; 
Si no‘us entendon li pluzor 


1 Variants. IV. 28. Naimeric ORa; eissarnimen M. eyssernimen R. 29. auch M; 
parllaz derror M; ans sembla derror R. 30. E folia Oa. 32. Eu respon e non sai Oa; Prous 
respon a R. 33. Con MOg; sell M; sisterna MR. 34. Qes R; hueilh M. 35. E si sona M; 
E ven autre ges fayssonatz R. 36. meceus M; meteys cautre noy ve R. 


2 Variants. V. 37. Nalbertz M, Albert Oa, Nalbert R; yeu soy cel R. 38. Qe mir mos 
huelhs e ma color M; Qeus sen esmira sa color R. 39. E vos la votz H; E vos la vout del 
orador R. 40. lacking M; Pus ieu R; en a. 41. Si per aisso vos raconatz M; EI retint es nient 
R; penz Oa. 42. Doncs est vos nientz e nous pes M; Doncs e vos no vos enueg ges R. 43. 
Qar sil flum del aiga gardatz M; Niens fatz sim respondiatz R. 44. Vostrhueilh diran no 
vos nanatz M. 45. E laigon plus cor si rete M. Ben es nessis qi de reus cre R. 


3 Variants. VI. 46. Naimeric ORa; lentresimamen R. 47. Sabes e portaus nom laus- 
sor M: per com vos fa lauzor R. 48. Et MR. 49. Ni (Neys R) vos meceis (meteys R) mon 
essien MR. 50. Et es en vos a; Ez M;; pres R. 51. eissirai mas qeus pes M. 52. remanres 
M;; eisseratz M, issaratz R, essaiatz a (with r expunctuated and surmounted by 7). 53. 
mieus (?) matrassayatz R. 54. Respon vos eu M; Yeus respon mays nous vuelh dir que R; 
Qeu Oa. 
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48 Ni vos mezeus, so es parven. 
Et es vos en tal razon mes 
Don ieu issirai, mal qe‘ us pes, 
52 E vos remanretz eissaratz; 
E sitot mi matracejatz, 
Eu vos respon, mas no‘us dic qe. 


vit! 


Albertz, so q’eu vos dic vers es. 

56 Dones dic eu qe hom ve non-res; 
Qar s’un flum d’un pont fort gardatz, 
L’ueil vos diran q’ades annatz 

E l’aiga can cor si rete. 


VIII? 
60 Naimerics, non es mals ni bes 
Aizo de qe‘us es entremes, 
Q’atrestan petit issigatz 
Qo‘ molins q’a roda de latz, 
64 Qe’s mou tot jorn e no vai re. 


TRANSLATION 


I. Friend Albert, all the troubadours compose tenzoni quite often and 
take sides in debates about love or something else also, when they like. But I 
am doing what no man ever did—a tenzone about what is naught. You would 
answer me a lot to a real subject, but I want you to answer to naught. So 
the tenzone is about naught. 

II. Sir Aimeric, since you wish to make me answer to a real naught, I 
do not want any other debater but myself, assuredly. It seems to me that he 
would answer you reasonably who answers with what is naught. One naught 
is counterbalanced by the other. Wherefore to the naught to which you chal- 
lenge me, how shall I answer? I'll keep silent! 

III. Albert, I don’t think that a silent answer is worth anything. A dumb 
man does not answer his lord; neither does he speak the truth nor lie. If you 
always keep silent, how will you answer? Anyway, I’ll speak, for I have chal- 
lenged you. Its name is naught; therefore, if you name it, you will speak in 
spite of yourself; or you won’t answer either good or ill. 

IV. Sir Aimeric, I do not hear you speak words of wisdom: you talk un- 
wisely rather. One should reply with foolishness to folly, and with wisdom 


1 Variants. VII. 55. Albert MOa, Nalbert R; so qieu dic vezers es M; so cuelh (7) 
ditz R. 56. Per qieu dic que M; qei cove non res Oa. 57. sil flum dun aiga M; Caisi flum 
dun aut pon guaratz R. 58. Vostr hueilh M. 59. E laigon plus cor M; Elaygua qe cor R. 

? Variants. VIII. 60. Naimeric ORa. 61. Aisso M; est M. 62. Quatretant petit es- 
gardatz M; petit petit O; Cans es un pauc escigatz (?) R. 64. Es mou M. 
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to sense. So I make answer to “I don’t know what”’ like a man who has gotten 
himself into a cistern and who watches his own eyes and his own face. If he 
calls, he’ll be called by himself, for he doesn’t see anything else in it. 

V. Albert, truly I am that man who speaks and watches his own face and 
hears the voice of the caller, since it was I who called you first. The echo (of 
the call) is naught, as I think. Therefore, you are—and please don’t let that 
vex you!—naught, if you answer; and if you admit that that is what you are, 
he who believes you about anything is crazy. 

VI. Sir Aimeric, you do know entangling arguments, and people give you 
praise therefor. But most of them don’t understand you; and you don’t under- 
stand yourself either, as it seems. And you have gotten yourself into a course 
of reasoning that I will get out of, much as that may vex you; but you will 
remain entangled. Even though you mishandle me, I’ll answer you,—but I 
don’t say anything. 

VII. Albert, what I tell you is true. So I tell you that one can see naught; 
for if you watch closely a river from a bridge, your eyes will tell you that you 
are in motion all the time and that the running water is still. 

VIII. Sir Aimeric, this thing that you have undertaken is neither bad nor 
good; and you accomplish just as little as the mill with a wheel beside it, which 
moves all day and doesn’t go forward a bit. 


NOTES 


2. This line is good evidence of the popularity of the tenzone as a poetic 
form among the troubadours. 

3. This meaning of partir, ‘takes sides in a debate,”’ is not given by either 
Raynouard or Levy; but it arises easily from such expressions as partir un joc, 
partir una tenso. 

8. The reading of MR, nien, as against me of Oa, is assured by the meas- 
ure. 

18. Again MR have the correct reading, as the measure shows. 

23-24. The rhyme respondretz:.escomes indicates that the reduction of 
ts to s had been accomplished. This reduction, though it took place early in 
many of the dialects, does not often appear in the poetry of the troubadours. 
See Grandgent, An Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of Old Provengal, 
p. 47; Schultz-Gora, Provenzalische Studien, I, 8, 28; and also Elias de Barjols 
(ed. Stronski), XV, 35. This reduction is frequently found in the MSS ORa, 
but is generally due to the copyists. 

28. essernimen: Raynouard, Lexique roman, III, 28, cites this passage as 
the sole example of this word. Levy (SW, II, 337) adds one more. The word 
was evidently rare, though the meaning and derivation are quite evident. 

32. I have here preferred the reading a of MR to ¢ of Oa, though the latter 
would make good sense, because it seems to me that all through this piece 
Aimeric is thinking of the “‘No sai que s’es” of Raimbaut of Orange. 
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44. For se razonar per, ‘acknowledge oneself to be,”’ see Bernart of Venta- 
dorn (ed. Appel), 20, 48. This meaning is not given by Raynouard or Levy. 

46. entrecimamen. Sole example of this word. Raynouard (Lez. rom., II, 
396) gives the meaning “entrelacement”’ and connects the word with cima. 
Levy (SW, III, 80) cites also this passage, but declines to define the word. 
The verb tressimar, entressimar, is used by Gavaudan (ed. Jeanroy, Romania, 
XXXIV, 497 ff.), VII, 21. Cf. the note of M. Jeanroy. Mistral (Tresor dou 
Felibrige, II, 1044) has the modern Provencal tressimaci, trafimage, ‘‘micmac, 
chose inextricable, trafic, agissement.’”’ The meaning here is evidently ‘‘en- 
tanglement, confusing reasoning.” I am inclined to think that the word 
belongs to the family of OF tresse, tresser, Prov. tressar. The development of 
meaning is somewhat the same as in Ital. intreccio, “i fatti rappresentati o 
narrati in modo da eccitare vivamente la curiosité del lettore tenendone 
l’animo fino all’ ultimo attento o sorpreso.” 

52. For eissarat, ‘““embarassé, en peine,” see Levy, SW, II, 329-30. This 
passage adds another example to those cited by him. 

53. matracejatz. Apparently the sole example of this word in Old Pro- 
vengal. Not cited by Levy in the SW, but given (with a sign of interrogation) 
in the Petit Dictionnaire. Raynouard, IV, 108. The word is evidently derived 
from matras, “‘levier, javelot.” Mistral (Tresor, II, 297) gives matrassa, “‘frap- 
per avec un matras, abimer, maltraiter, froisser.’”” Albert uses it here play- 
fully. 
57-59. This passage, if regarded seriously, might almost be considered as 
an anticipation of Einstein and the theory of relativity. Probably the same 
comparison was used in the schools. At least, a century later, the cardinal 
Nicolas of Cusa argued that a boat in rapid motion might seem at rest to a 
person seated in it. See Hobson, The Domain of Natural Science, Cambridge, 
1923, p. 183. 

62. For the verb issigar, eisegar, cf. ‘“Flamenca,’’ vs. 1044. P. Meyer 
translates “exécuter, parfaire,” and this meaning fits well here. See also Levy, 


SW, II, 333. 
WituiaM P. SHEPARD 
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THE SOURCES OF LORENZO’S SACRA 
RAPPRESENTAZIONE 


It is evident upon examination that the Sacra rappresentazione, by 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, La rappresentazione di San Giovanni e Paolo,' 
was largely drawn from some form of the following lives of saints 

De S. Agnete Virgine et Martyre, Romae. Vita S. Agnetis, Auctore 8. 

De Sanciis Virginibus Romanis Constantia Augusta, Attica et 
Armenia. Commentarius Historicus, Caput i. vi. 67. (To be cited as 
C.A.A.) 

De Sancto Gallicano duce et consule Romano Martyre in Aegypto. 
Commentarius Praevius xxvii. 31. Acta Praefiza Passioni SS. Joannis et 
Pauli xxvii. 33. (To be cited as G.) 

De Sanctis Fratribus Martyribus Joanne et Paulo, Romae in propria 
domo nunc ecclesia. Item Terentiano et Filio ejus ibidem. Commentarius 
Praevius xxvii. 138. Passio Joannis et Pauli xxvii. 140. (To be cited as 
J.P.) 

De Basilio Magno, Episcopo Caesareae in Cappadocia. Vita, Caput 
vi. xxiii. 319. Vita Apocrypha. Interprete R. P. F. Franciscus Com- 
befis Ordinis Praedicatorum, Caput ii. xxiii. 423. (To be cited as B. 
and B.V.A., respectively.) 

In showing here which stanzas give evidence of these sources, they 
are referred to by number, but as they are not numbered in the Si- 
mioni edition, a few indications may be convenient as a guide: 

Stanza 25: Io son tornato a te, divo Augusto [Simioni, II, 80]. 

Stanza 50: Alto e degno signor, deh, perché vuoi [ibid., II, 86]. 

Stanza 75: Da parte dello invitto capitano [ibid., II, 94]. 

Stanza 100: Non pensi a util proprio o a piacere [ibid., II, 100]. 

Stanza 125: Or va’, Terenziano, e teco porta [ibid., II, 108]. 


1 Lorenzo de’ Medici, Il Magnifico, Opere, a cura di Attilio Simioni (Bari, 1914), II, 71. 

2 Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur, vel a catholicis scriptoribus celebrantur quae 
ex Latinis et Graecis, aliarumque gentium antiquis monumentis collegit, digressit, notis illus- 
travit Joannes Bollandus, Theologus, Societate Jesu, servata primigenia scriptorum phrasi. 
Operam et studium contulit Godefridus Henschenius, ejusdem Societatis Theologus. 
Editio novissima, curante Joanne Carnandet. Parisiis, apud Victor Paime, Bibliopolam 
(1867). 


(Mopgrn Puario.ioeyr, August, 1925] 29 
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The portions of the play derived from the various Acta are as 


30 
follows: 
Stanzas Source 
4-8. a 
(A. 
- \CA.A. 
A. 
9... 
_ es 
A. 
ei 
: A. 
= es 
A. 
- Ie 
" A. 
- ae 
18. A. 
19. A. 
fA. 
\C.A.A 
21. 4. 
C.A.A. 
A. 
9 
- op A 
(C.A.A. 
95 
25-26 \G. 
” - 
G. 
C.A.A. 
2 
28-30 e 
C.A.A. 
x 
31-32. = 
C.A.A. 
2 
32. S 
wan {C.A.A. 
35-38 1G. 
aa-so, {f-4-4. 
\G. 
52. G. 
53-55. {0-4-4 


C.A.A. 
e 


References in Acta 


ii, 717, 14: 
ii, 717, 15. 
vi, 68, 2: 

ii, 717, 15. 
vi, 68, 2: 
ii, 717, 15. 
vi, 68, 2. 

ii, 717, 15. 
vi, 68, 2. 

ii, 717, 15. 
vi, 68, 2. 

ii, 717, 15. 
vi, 68, 2. 

ii, 717, 16. 
ii, 717, 16. 
ii, 717, 16. 
vi, 68, 3. 

ii, 717, 16. 
vi, 68, 3. 

ii, 717, 16. 
vi, 68, 3. 
vi, 68, 5. 
xxvii, 33, 1. 
vi, 68, 5. 
xxvii, 33,1. 
vi, 68, 5. 
xxvii, 33, 1. 
vi, 68, 5. 
xxvii, 33, 1. 
vi, 68, 5. 
xxvii, 33, 1. 
vi, 68, 5. 
Xxvii, 33, 2. 
vi, 68, 5. 
Xxvii, 33, 2. 
xxvii, 33, 5. 
vi, 69, 9. 
xxvii, 34, 6. 
vi, 68, 6. 
xxvii, 33, 3. 


Cum igitur ... . dilexit. 


Erat enim . . . . remanisset 
Haec visio .. . . narraretur. 
Accepto autem .... nocte. 
et licet . . . . fundebat. 

quod dum . .. . sanitatem. 


Ad hance .. . . remaneret. 


Perseveravit . .. . virginitate. 
per quam ... . susceperant. 


Reversa ... . sanissima. 

facit gaudium ... . Augusto. 
Coronatur civitas ... . haec. 

Sub Constantino... . subjugata. 
filiam ejus ... . flagitabat. 

Acceptus esset ... . carus. 
Constantinus vero . . . . moestissimus. 
tempore quo . . . . occupaverat. 

Quae cum .. . . cognoscam. 


Et velut ... . dicebatur. 
Insistebam sacrificiis . . . . offerebam. 


et quomodo . . . . susceperint. 


Quas Constantia .. . . desiderent. 
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Sources oF LoRENzOo’s “SacRA RAPPRESENTAZIONE”’ 


Stanzas Source References in Acta 


C.A.A. {vi, 69, 7: 
(xxvii, 33, 4: 
A.A. vi, 69, 8: 
xxvii, 33, 5: 
A.A. vi, 69, 8: 
: xxvii, 33, 5: 
C.A.A. vi, 69, 8: 
xxvii, 33, 5: 
vi, 69, 8: 
xxvii, 33, 5: 
C.A.A. vi, 69, 8: 


56-58. 


RAAAR 


> 
- 
R 


> 
T 
> 
to 


Q 
> 
be 


68-69. 


~I 
= 
$2 


G. xxvii, 33, 5: 

C.A.A. vi, 69, 8: 
xxvii, 33, 5: 

79 C.A.A. vi, 69, 8: 
: G xxvii, 33, 5: 


C.A.A. vi, 69, 8: 


Z 


~] 
> 

RARGRS ee 
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G. xxvii, 34, 5: 

86-87. G. Xxvil, 33, 4: 
89 “y A. vi, 69,8: 

, G. xxvii, 34, 5: 
C.A.A. vi, 69, 9: 

a C xxvii, 34, 6: 
a “oar vi, 69, 9: 

. G. xxvii, 34, 6: 
92 a. vi, 69, 9: 

as G. xxvii, 34, 6: 
94. vi, 69, 9: 

G. xxvii, 34, 6: 
C.A.A. vi, 69, 8: 

7. xxvii, 34, 5: 


109-10. J.P. xxvii, 140, 1: 
118-19. J.P. xxvii, 140, 1: 

G. XXvil, 34, 8: 
120. JP. xxvii, 140, 1: 
121. If. xxvii, 140, 2: 
122. ce 2 xxvii, 140, 1: 


Qualiter autem . . . . praetereo. 
Ad ultimum ... . tradiderunt. 
Cumque cupierem ... . coeli. 
Quod si... . fuisti. 

Mox ut... . ipsorum. 

Quem ego... . confirmantes. 
Quo cum... . postulavit. 
Cum duobus filiis. 


Ita universae .... Scytharum. 
Igitur veniens ... . ordinem. 


Meipsum futurum .... abstinendum. 
Tunc Imperator... . ejus. 
referens ei . . . . consecratae. 


Et considerans .. . . florentes. 


cum vellet .... abscedere. 


mihi vero... . didici. 


Postquam vero... . Constantini. 
cupiditate pecuniae .. . . discipulus. 
Dedit legem . . . . possiderent. 
Pervenit namque ... . adhaerere. 
Quodsi contemptus . . . . possim. 
nos famulabamur.. . . eorum. 


140,2: Et vos... . nutrivit. 


124. J.P. xxvii, 140, 2: 
126. re xxvii, 140, 1: 
127. FB a xxvii, 140, 2: 
140, 1: 
140, 2: 


Quibus Julianus . . . . sponte. 
Sumus enim... . veri. 

ideo quod .. . . perfice. 

Reliquisti religionem . . . . possideri. 
Paulus et Joannes . . . . praeterisse. 
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Stanzas Source References in Acta 

129. J.P. xxvii, 140,3: Nonenim... . occidamini. 

130. JP. xxvii, 140, 3: Quibus dixit . . . . feriemini. 

131. eS xxvii, 140,4: Terentianus ... . fecit. 

138-39. B. xxiii, 321,82: Ridiculum....neminem....Usus.... mille. 
141-42. B.V.A. xxiii, 424, 36: videt in... . ivit. 

146. dF. xxiii, 141, N. ¢.: Julianus autem... . testatum est. 


The Interlocutori are nearly all to be found in one or more of these 
Acta. The Primo Parente, Secondo Parente, and Terzo Parente di San- 
t’Agnesa appear in A. and C.A.A.; Costanza in A., C.A.A., G., and 
J.P.; Sant’ Agnesa in A. and C.A.A.; Costantino, padre di Costanza, in 
A., C.A.A., G., and J.P.; Gallicano in C.A.A., G., and J.P.; Una delle 
figliuole di Gallicano and Altra figliuola di Gallicano, (whose names, 
Attica and Armenia, immediately follow in the list as if they were two 
new personages), in C.A.A., G., and J.P.; Giovanni and Paolo in 
C.A.A., G., and J.P.; Un angelo che apparisce, as Juvenis, in C.A.A. 
and G.; Re and Principe in C.A.A. and G.; Costantino, figliuolo di 
Costantino imperatore, in J.P.; Costante, uno de’ fratelli, and Costanzo, 
altro fratello, in G. and J.P., and, without their names, in C.A.A.; Im- 
peradore, il nuovo [Julian], in G., J.P., B. and B.V.A.; Terenziano, in 
J.P.; San Basilio, vescovo, in B. and B.V.A.; Maria Vergine, in B.V.A. 

This leaves the following unnamed characters which were added by 
Lorenzo: Angelo annunziatore, Un servo di Costanza, Trombetto, Messo 
a Costantino, Un servo, Un fante, Un confortatore, Un accusatore, Teso- 
riere, and Astrologt. 

The following citations will illustrate the use Lorenzo made of his 


material: 

Cum igitur parentes B. Primo parente di Santa Agnesa 
Agnetis assiduis pernoctationi- 4, Forse, tacendo il ver, sarei pit saggio, 
bus vigilarent ad tumulum che, dicendolo a voi, parer bugiardo: 
ejus, vident in medio noctis ma, essendo parenti e d’un legnaggio, 
silentio exercitum Virginum, non ard nel parlar questo riguardo; 
quae omnes auro textis cycladi- perché, se pur parlando in error caggio, 
bus indutae cum ingenti lumine non erro: quando in viso ben riguardo, 
praeteribant: inter quas vident questa coniunzion di sangue stretta 
beatissimam Agnetem simili fa che tra noi ogni cosa é ben detta. 
veste fulgentem, et addextram 5, I] caso, che narrar vi voglio, é questo. 
ejus agnum stantem nive can- In quest’ultima notte ch’é fuggita, 
didiorem. Haec itaque dum io non dormivo e non ero ben desto: 

















viderent parentes ejus.... 
quasi stuporem mentis incur- 
runt. Sed B. Agnes... . stans 
parentibus suis dixit: Videte 
ne me mortuam lugeatis: sed 
congaudete mihi; et congratu- 
lamini, quia cum his omnibus 
lucidas sedes accepi, et illi sum 
juncta in coelis, quem in terris 
posita, tota animi intentione 
dilexi. 
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la santa vergin morta m’é apparita, 

Agnesa, che morf, oggi é il df sesto; 

lieta, divota e di bianco vestita: 

con lei era un umil candido agnello, 

e di molte altre vergini un drappello. 

E., consolando con dolci parole 

il dolor nostro di sua morte santa, 

diceva:—II torto avete, se vi duole 

ch’io sia venuta a gloria tale e tanta: 

fuor dell’ombra del mondo or veggio il 
sole 

e sento il coro angelico che canta: 

pero ponete fin, cari parenti, 

se ancor me amate, al dolore e’ lamenti.— 


Secondo parente 


. Non dir pid 14: tu m’hai tratto di bocca 


quel che volevo dir, ma con paura, 
temendo di non dir qualcosa. sciocca. 
Ancor a me, sendo alla sepoltura 
per guardar che da altri non sia tocca, 
apparve questa vergin santa e pura: 
con l’agnel, con le vergini veniva. 
Cosi la vidi come fussi viva. 

Terzo parente 


. E’ non si crederrd, e pur é vero. 


Io la vidi anche, e senti’ quel che disse; 
i’ non dico dormendo o col pensiero, 
ma tenendo le luci aperte e fisse. 
I’ cominciai, e non forni’ l’intero: 
—O vergin santa e bella. . . . —Allor si 
misse 
in via per ritornarsi al Regno santo: 
io restai solo e lieto in dolce pianto. 
Il primo parente un’altra volta 


. Benché a simil fallace visione 


chi non é molto santo non de’ credere 

(ché spesso son del diavol tentazione), 

questa potrebbe pur da Dio procedere, 

essendo ella apparita a pid persone. 

Dobbiam Dio ringraziare, e merzé 
chiedere, 

e rallegrarci di questa beata; 

che abbiamo in paradiso un’avvocata. 
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In this passage, it will be noted, when the vision comes to be drama- 
tized, it is distributed among three of the parentes B. Agnetis; one of 
them narrates the details, and the other two corroborate from their 
own experience; there is nothing in the Latin account to suggest that 
the experience was not shared, but in San Giovanni e Paolo the first 
narrator apparently had his dream at home in his bed, while the second 
and third were evidently watching, assiduis pernoctationibus, at the 
tomb. The hint given in the words stuporem mentis is skilfully made 
use of. The deprecation in 4, the interpellation of the saint in 8, and 
the reflection in 9 upon the possible demonic nature of visions, with the 
reassurance to be had in this case from its repetition to several persons, 


are invented by Lorenzo. 
[GaLuicano] A ffrontasi con gli nimici, e 
gli 2 rotto tutto V’esercito; e, restato solo 
con Giovanni e Paulo, dice: 

Ad ultimo crevit obsidio, et | 60. Or ecco la vittoria ch’io riporto! 
universi tribuni ac milites se Ecco lo Stato dello imperadore! 
hostibus tradiderunt. Lasso! meglio era a me ch’io fussi morto 

in Persia, ché morivo con onore! 

Ma la Fortuna m’ha campato a torto, 
accid ch’io vegga tanto mio dolore. 
Almanco fuss’io morto questo giorno! 
ché non so come a Costantin ritorno. 


GIOVANNI 
Cumque cuperem fugiendi 61. Quando Fortuna le cose attraversa, 
aditum reperire, Paulus et si vuol reputar sempre che sia bene. 
Joannes .... dixerunt mihi: Se tu hai oggi la tua gente persa, 


ringrazia Dio, che questo da lui viene. 
Non vincerd giamai la gente avversa 
chi contra sé vittoria non ottiene; 
né vincer altri ad aleuno é concesso, 
se questo tal non sa vincer se stesso. 
62. Forse t’ha Dio a questo oggi condotto. 
perché te stesso riconoscer voglia. 
E se l’altrui esercito hai gid rotto, 
sanza Dio non si volge in ramo foglia. 
Quel che pud l’uom da sé, mortal, cor- 
rotto, 
altro non é se non peccato e doglia. 
Riconosciti adunque, ed abbi fede 
in Dio, dal qual ciaschedun ben pro- 
Fac votum Deo coeli, cede. 
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quod si te liberaverit, Chris- 
ticola fias; 


et eris victor melius quam 
fuisti. 
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PaoLo 


Non creder che la tua virtute e gloria, 
la tua fortezza e ingegno, o Gallicano, 
t’abbia con tanto onor dato vittoria: 
Dio ha messo il poter nella tua mano. 
Perché n’avevi troppo fumo e boria, 
Dio t’ha tolto l’onore a mano a mano, 
per mostrare alle tue gonfiate voglie 
che lui é quel che ’] vincer dé e toglie. 
Ma, se tu vuoi far util questa rotta, 
ritorna a Dio, al dolee Dio Geste: 
Vidol di Marte ch’é cosa corrotta, 
ferma il pensier, non adorar mai pite: 
poi vedrai nuova gente qui condotta, 
in numer grande e di maggior virtte. 
Umilia te a Gesu alto e forte, 

ché lui sé umilié fino alla morte. 


GALLICANO 


. Io non so come a Gest fia accetto, 


se a lui me umilio, come m’é proposto; 

che da necessité paio costretto 

in questo miser stato che m’ha posto. 

Io ho sentito alcun cristian, c’ha detto 

che Dio ama colui, quale é disposto 

dargli il cuor lietamente e voluntario: 

la mia miseria in me mostra il contrario. 

GIOVANNI 

In ogni luogo e tempo accetta Dio 

nella sua vigna ciascun operaio; 

e ’l1 padre di famiglia dolce e pio 

a chi vien tardi ancor dd ’] suo danaio. 

Dé’ pur intero a lui il tuo disio, 

poi cento ricorrai per uno staio: 

inginécchiati a Dio col corpo e core: 

e lui ti render& gente ed onore. 
GALLICANO s’inginocchia e dice: 

O magno Dio, omai la tua potenzia 

adoro, e me un vil vérmin confesso. 

Se piace alla tua gran magnificenzia, 

fa’ che vincer mi sia oggi concesso: 

se non ti piace, io ard pazienzia. 

Nel tuo arbitrio, Dio, mi son rimesso: 

disposto e fermo non adorar pite 

altro che te, dolce signor Gest. 








Mox ut hoc votum meo est 
ore prolatum, apparuit mihi 
Juvenis statura excelsus; ferens 
in humero Crucem, dicens: 
Sume gladium tuum et sequere 
me. 

Tu ingredere hostium cas- 
tra, et dextra laevaque gladium 
tenens evaginatum, ne respice, 
quousque ad Regem ipsorum. 

Quem ego dum sequerer 
apparuerunt hine inde milites 
armati, confirmantes me. 
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68. 


69. 


70. 


GIOVANNI, inginocchiati che sono 
tutti e tre: 

O Dio che desti a Giosué I’ardire 
e grazia ancor che ’! sol fermato sia, 
e che facesti mille un sol fuggire 
e diecimila due cacciassin via, 
e che facesti della fromba uscire 
il fatal sasso che ammazzd Golia; 
concedi or forza e grazia a questa mano 
del tuo umiliato Gallicano. 


UN ANGELO apparisce a GALLICANO 
con una croce in collo, e dice: 

O umil Gallicano, il cor contrito 

a Dio é sacrifizio accetto molto; 

e pero ha li umil tuo’ prieghi udito 

ed é@ pietoso al tuo disio or vélto: 

va’ di buon core in questa impresa 

ardito, 

ché ’| regno fia al re nimico tolto; 

daratti grande esercito e gagliardo: 

la croce fia per sempre il tuo stendardo. 


GALLICANO colle ginocchia in terra: 
Questo non meritava il cuor superbo 
di Gallicano e la mia vanagloria: 

tu m’hai dato speranza nel tuo verbo, 
ond’io veggo gid certa la vittoria. 

O Dio, la mia sincera fé ti serbo, 
sanza far pit de’ falsi déi memoria. 
Ma questa nuova gente onde ora viene? 
Solo da Dio, autor d’ogni mio bene. 


This long passage of eleven stanzas is dramatized from a few 
* sentences of narrative spoken by Gallicanus on his return from this bat- 
tle, in the presence of Constantinus. The story of Gallicano’s conversion 
is spiritualized by Lorenzo, whose beauty of feeling is everywhere su- 
perior to that displayed in the Acta, though we cannot suppose his faith 
to have been as simple and entire. For example, in the Acta the con- 
version has a great deal of the character of a bargain; Joannes and 
Paulus advise Gallicanus to make a vow and a promise, whereas Lorenzo 
has them say merely (62): abbi fede in Dio; in the Acta, Gallicanus is 
advised to make his conversion conditional on the promise of aid, 
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whereas in 64 of the Sacra rappresentazione Paolo gives assurance 
simply that faith will bring victory, and that there can be no good 
success without it. And in the Acta there is no hint of the delicacy of 
feeling shown by Gallicano in 65, where he fears that a heart will not 
be acceptable to God which is offered only in the hope of favors to come. 
The angel’s speech in the Acta is practical and bellicose; in Lorenzo’s 
version, Gallicano is assured of the acceptability of his conversion; the 
advice as to strategy, on the other hand, is taken from the new soldiery 
and put into the mouth of the angel. Gallicano’s humble and hearty 
thanks, with recognition of his unworthiness, are in Lorenzo’s version 
only. 

The degree of originality shown by Lorenzo in developing the ma- 
terial thus drawn from the Acta Sanctorum can best be indicated by 
noting where it was partial and where entire. Under partial originality 
we may note the following: 

Dramatization of bare facts.—In stanzas 10 and 11, the historical 
statement of Constantia’s ailment is turned into a pathetic monologue 
by the girl herself, in the tone of Jephthah’s daughter, who “bewailed 
her virginity upon the mountains,’’! or Iphigenia, who pianse il suo bel 
volto. Likewise, in 17, the cold fact of her healing is recounted in her 
monologue of joy; and in 12-13, we hear the news of the vision (haec 
visio... . vulgabatur) brought to Costanza directly by her servant. 
The rather casual words, Perseveravit autem Constantia .. . . in virgini- 
tate, become Costanza’s vow, in 18. 

Expansion.—The use made of Gallicano’s narrative, in the passage 
already quoted, is an excellent example of this; and in 15, the prayer 
which the historian merely mentions (Pagana .... preces... . funde- 
bat) is written out in a stanza. In 21, three words of narrative (facit 
gaudium patri) are expanded into an octave of direct address. The 
words, Facta sunt haec omnia sicut Virgo disposuit, are the occasion of 
thirteen octaves (39-51); the words, Qualiter autem ad Dominum At- 
ticam Artemiamque converterit, of six (53-58); the words, duae sorores, 
Gallicani filiae, ipsi Augustae traduntur, of five (46-50). 

Altering of facts stated in the Acta.—In 12-13, the alquantos annos 
seem to have been greatly shortened. There is no hint in the Acta of 
Costantino’s abdication, which takes place in 97. In San Giovanni e 


' Judg. 11. 38. 2 Par. x. 70. 
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Paolo, the emperor leaves three sons, whereas in the passage cited from 
J.P., they are Constantinus et Constans, et nepos eorum Constantius; 
this error is corrected in footnotes to the accounts,' but we have no 
way of knowing where Lorenzo would have seen such notes, which later 
editors added to the records they found. The eldest son is elected by 
his brothers to the succession (102-4); there is no account in the Acta 
of how the younger Constantinus became emperor. The civil war 
within the Empire (105-8) is not in the Acta; and in this war the new 
emperor’s brothers are killed, whereas in the Acta the only account of 
their end is thus given in J.P.: mundus non dignus fuit tales habere 
Augustos, et coeli eos inter Angelos susceperunt. Constantius is the sur- 
vivor in the Acta, Costantino in San Giovanni e Paolo. In the play, 
Julian is elected emperor by the populace (115); in the Acta it is said? 
that he was made emperor by Constantius. In the Acta, Julian insists 
upon giving Joannes and Paulus the whole ten days he had offered them 
to repent in, even though they tell him it will be useless; Lorenzo has 
the emperor take them at their word, shortening the time so that the 
execution can take place within the play (128). 


The entirely original matter is of two kinds—episodes or speeches, 
and psychological analysis or development of character. 

Episodes and speeches.—There is a prologue, spoken by the angelo 
annunziatore; a messenger comes to announce the victory of Gallicano, 
which Costantino, for fear of being disappointed, refuses to believe 
until Gallicano shall come to confirm it himself (81-82); Costantino’s 
discourse upon the pains and fatigues of lordship (97-101), and Julian’s*® 
upon its duties and responsibilities (133-35) are new and of the utmost 
interest for Lorenzo’s own character; the consolations of the Conforta- 
tore (111), which suggest that a ruler may after all be better off with- 
out envious brethren, are likewise new and very suggestive. 


1G., Acta xxvii. 34, N.g., and J.P. xxvii. 141, N.d. 

2G., xxvii. 34. 8, and J.P. 140. 1. 

*It seems possible that for this speech of Julian’s Lorenzo may have taken a hint 
from the indications of Julian’s character, and his dying speech, as given by Ammianus 
Marcellinus in his Historiarum libri, xv. viii. 11, 17, 20; xvi. v.; xxv. iii. 17, 18; iv. 17 
(Ammiani Marcellini gestarum qui supersunt de XXXI libri XVIII, Paris, 1681; to be 
read also in the edition of C. U. Clark, Berlin, 1910, 1915). This work, although there is no 
copy listed in Piccolomini’s inventory (v.u.) of the Medici library, was available to 
Lorenzo in print, as an edition of Books XIV-XXVI was published in 1474 at Rome, at 
the press of Sachsel von Reichenhal and Golsch von Hohenbart (Hain, Repertorium 
bibliographicum, Paris, 1826, I, 102). I hope to make this the subject of a separate note. 
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Development of character.—Lorenzo’s St. Agnes (16) is more gracious 
to Costanza than she is in the Acta. Gallicano’s greater delicacy about 
bargaining his conversion for help in battle has been noted. Constan- 
tinus in the Acta, on receiving Gallicanus’ proposal for his daughter, is 


moestissimus, sciens filiam suam positam in sancto proposito facilius 
occidi posse quam vinci; but in the play his sorrow is hurt pride at having 
to give his daughter to a subject (31-32). In Costanza’s advice to her 
father, in Lorenzo’s version, there is a duplicity, a hint of lunga pro- 
messa con l’attender corto, worthy of a Renaissance princess; this is not 
to be found in the Acta, where it is only to her faith in God that she 
looks for protection of her vow. On the other hand, she betrays in the 
play a modest doubt of her own wisdom, in venturing to advise her 
father, which she is far from showing in the Latin version. Her father, 
in the play, is concerned for preserving his ‘‘honor’” in this emergency, 
but it is clear that by that he means merely keeping up appearances 
and “saving face.” 

The question remains, In what form could Lorenzo have read these 
lives? In Bandini’s catalogue of the books belonging to the Medici li- 
brary,' there is no group of them in any one manuscript, but there are 
the following single biographies: Agnetis Virg. et Mart.,? Constantiae 
Virg. Antiochenae,? Ioannis & Paulli Mart.,* Iuliani, & Basilissaz,’ 
Tuliani Italice,’ and Basilit Cappadocis.’ Attica and Armenia are not 
listed here under Constantia, but their story is probably told as part 
of hers. Gallicanus, however, is absent too. In the Acta, indeed, the 
account of Gallicanus under C.A.A. is so full that we might almost 
think that Lorenzo need not have seen the separate life of him were it 
not for one important detail, which can best be shown by quotation. 


[CoNSTANTINO] voltost a Gallicano: 
Igitur veniens Gallicanus 86. O Gallican, quando tu torni a me, 


ovans, a Constantino.... sempre t’ho caro ancor sanza vittoria: 
suscipitur. Qui non prius in- or pensa adunque quanto car mi se’, 
gressus est Romam, nisi prius tornando vincitor con tanta gloria; 
ad sacra Petri Apostoli limina veder legato innanzi agli occhi un re: 


1 Catalogus codicum bibliothecae mediceae laurentianae, Florentiae, 1764-78. 

21, 585. xxi; 597. xvi; 612. xvii. iv. 183. ix; 224. lxxxvii; 249. xxxii; 257. xxviii. Italice 
v. 328, § ii, No. ii. 

3 Italice v. 19, § iii, No. xii. 

4j. 588. liii and liv; 599. xlv; 607. xxix. iv. 251. lxii; 259. li and lii. 

Siv. 324. xlix. 6 vy. 337, § iii, No. v. Tiv. 88. xliv; 300. xliv. 
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perrexisset. Cui Constantinus cosa che sempre ard nella memoria. 
ait, Cum ad bellum pergeres Ma dimmi: questa croce, onde procede, 
Capitolium et templa ingressus che porti teco? hai tu mutato fede? 5 


immolasti; inde victor rediens, 
Christum et ejus Apostolos 
adoras. Unde cupienti mihi 
nosse quid rerum sit, pande per 
ordinem. 


Risponde GALLICANO a COSTANTINO: 


87. Io non te posso negar cosa alcuna: 
or pensa se negar ti posso ’l vero; 
il ver, che mai a persona nessuna 
di negarlo uom gentil de’ far pensiero. 
Di questa gloriosa mia fortuna 
rendute ho grazie a Dio, or in San Piero. 
Perché ’1 vincer da Cristo é sol venuto, 
porto il suo segno, e l’ho da Cristo 
avuto. 


And earlier Gallicanus has said (what is not in C.A.A.): Insistebam sac- 
rificits et Martianas victimas offerebam, which apparently gave Lorenzo 
the suggestion for the closing lines of 52: 


Ma facciam prima sacrifizio a Marte, 
che sanza Dio val poco o forza o arte, 


and for the stage directions which follow: Detto questo, fa sacrifizio, etc. 
This likeness is too marked for us not to conclude that Lorenzo must 
have read such a passage. However, in the Acta, although there is a 
separate life of Gallicanus as listed at the beginning of this article, still 
its title, even though under his name, is: Acta Praefixa Passioni SS. 
Joannis et Pauli. Ex Codicibus mss. sex; so in the MSS it may very well 
have been always a part of J.P., and only detached by the editor for the 
reader’s convenience in finding a history of St. Gallicanus. 

It remains doubtful where Lorenzo may have found the famous and 
picturesque words (with which he ends his play), Vicisti, Galilaee, 
vicisti, since in the published Acta they appear only in the editor’s foot- 
note to J.P.1 They are to be found in the Golden Legend? (Basil), 
Number 26, but under the name of “St. Julian,’”’ Number 30,' the fifth 
name under that heading— “alter Julianus, non quidem sanctus sed 


1 Acta xxvii. 141, N.t. 

2 J. da Voragine, Legenda aurea, vulgo historia Lombardica dicta, ad optimorum libro- 
rum fidem. Recensuit Th. Graesse, Vratislav, 1890. 
* Ibid., p. 143. 
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sceleratissimus.”’ The words do occur under St. Basil, however, in a life 
of the two together, in a manuscript in the Biblioteca Strozzi-Mag- 
liabecchiana, described by W. Friedmann.' According to Friedmann,? 
the manuscript is Number 342: Vite de Santi. Di Luigi il Senatore Carlo 
di Tommaso Strozzi, 1679, and is the work of a fourteenth-century 
scribe, the miniatures suggesting North Italian work of the first half 
of the century. The eleventh life is entitled, Questa si é l’ystoria de san 
Basilio, el qual fo vescovo de Cesario, and gives the story of Basil’s vision, 
of St. Mercurius’ intervention, and Julian’s death with the phrase on 
his lips: Vinto m’hai, Galileo. So this detail was evidently traditional 
before Lorenzo’s time.® 

The answer to such questions may lie in a volume listed by E. 
Piccolomini in his inventory‘ of books found in the villa at Careggi 
after Lorenzo’s death. Under the heading,® IV. Note di libri, estratte 
da un inventario dei beni mobili ed immobili di casa Medici, compzilato 
alla morte di Lorenzo il Magnifico, and this further heading,® (A c. 64 
recto.) Segue detto Inventario nel palazzo di Chareggi. (A c. 72 verso.) 
nello schrittoio, appears this item:’? “80. Uno libro di carta bambagina, 
vulghare, lettere di forma, legende di sancti et sancte; composta per m. 
Nicholo franzese.” 

It has not been possible to examine either the works on Ban- 
dini’s list or this one, which was evidently among the Magnifico’s per- 
sonal possessions. The only ‘‘French’”’ Nicholas who wrote lives of 
saints at about the right period seems to have been an Englishman who 
wrote in Anglo-Norman, who is described in the Histoire littéraire de 
France’ as le frére mineur Nicole Bozon, qui écrivait en Angleterre dans 


1 Altitalienische Heiligenlegende nach der Handschriften xxxviii. 110 der Biblioteca 
nazionale centrale in Florenz mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen zum ersten Male herzausge- 
geben, Dresden, 1908. 

2P. 11. 

3It does not appear in Ammianus Marcellinus. 


«4 “Ricerche intorno alla condizione e alle vicende della libreria medicea privata dal 
1494 al 1509. Appendice,”’ in Archivio storico italiano, Ser. III, XXI (1875), 102 and 282. 

5 P. 291. 

6 P. 294. 

7P. 295. 

8 Histoire littéraire de France, Ouvrage commencé par des religieux Bénédictins de la 
Congrégation de Saint- Maur et continué par des Membres de l'Institut (Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres), Tome XXXIII, Suite du quatorziéme siécle (Paris, 1906), pp. 336-37. 
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la premiére moitié du xiv* siécle et auquel nous consacrerons une notice 
dans un de nos prochains volumes. The only saint listed here of whom 
this Nicholas wrote a life that is to the present purpose is St. Agnes; 
we could not feel sure that Nicole Bozon solved the riddle unless he 
were known to have written lives of all the five listed at the beginning 
of this article, and for fuller knowledge on this point we must await the 
promised study of him in the Histoire littéraire. 


Rutu SHEPARD PHELPS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 











THE DATE OF THE RACCOLTA ARAGONESE 


I 


The dedicatory letter of the Raccolta Aragonese shows that it was 
written the year following a meeting of Lorenzo de’ Medici and 
Federigo d’Aragona at Pisa. The date formerly accepted for the 
meeting, 1465, has been shown by Bianca Maria Scanferla to be 
improbable.! She proposes in its stead the date 1476, upon the 
following evidence: 

In the early part of the year 1476 Federigo, with a company of 
followers, was in France in the army of the Duke of Burgundy. 
On June 21 he left the Duke at Marot, and having spent some time in 
Gex and Saint Claude, set out toward Nice. On September 13 he 
entered Siena, with a company of 400 followers and 70 mules. On 
September 20 Luigi Pulci, then at Florence, wrote to Lorenzo, then 
at Pisa: 





Harai riavuto il nostro messer Joanfrancesco, che l’ho caro, dipo’ la 
partita di don Federigo tutto gentile habbi ancora qualche gentile compagno.? 


Barbi shows that some of the poems of Lorenzo included in the 
Raccolta Aragonese could hardly have been written before 1476, and 
gives still further evidence indicating that the date 1465 is improb- 
; able.® 
II 


There are, as a matter of fact, several occasions upon which 
Federigo and Lorenzo may possibly have met in Pisa, although the 
date suggested by Scanferla is the only one for which there is any 
considerable degree of probability. The other dates, possible 


1‘ Per la data della Raccolta Aragonese,"’ Rass. bib. della lett. ital., XXI (1913), 248. 

2 These data are obtained from F. De Gingins la Sarra, Dépéches des ambassadeurs 
milanais sur les campagnes de Charles-le-Hardi, duc de Bourgogne, I (Paris-Genéve, 1858), 
117, 378-79 and II, 279-80, 291, 293, 304, 321; Allegretti, ‘‘ Diarium senense,’’ in Muratori’s 
Rerum ital. script., XXIII, 776; and Luigi Pulci, Lettere a Lorenzo il Magnifico e ad altri 
(Lucca, 1886), p. 151. 

3M. Barbi, Studi sul Canzoniere di Dante (Firenze, 1915), pp. 220—25. 
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but improbable, are as follows (the references given in the footnotes 
provide evidence both of the possibility and the improbability) : 


1465, April, when Federigo was on his way to Milan.! 

1467, July, when he was on a campaign in the region of Bologna and later on 
his way back to Naples.” 

1474, December, or 1475, January, when he was on his way to France to see 
the Duke of Burgundy.’ 

1478, summer, when he was on a campaign in southern Tuscany with the 
Duke of Calabria.‘ 

1479, January or February, when he went to France to see Anne of Savoy.® 

1482, or earlier, on a return to Naples from France.® 


III 


The evidence that Federigo was in Pisa for some time in 1476 is 
even stronger than Scanferla indicates. As Scanferla says, Federigo 
left Marot June 21 and went by way of Gex and Saint Claude toward 
Nice. Definite proof that he went by sea to Pisa and that he stayed 
there for some time while waiting for his troops to come by land 
appears in the following statement by Tummulillis (to whom Scanferla 
refers in another connection): 


De mense etiam iulii subsequentis iterum fuit pungnatum inter predictos 
dominum ducem Burgundie et Sciviczeros, ut fuit relatum;’ ... . et sic 
dictus dominus Federicus regis filius capta licentia discessit ab eodem duce 
cum consociis et gentibus armigeris suis, et dicitur accessixe ad dominum 


1 Allegretti, op. cit., XXIII, 771; Bandini, “‘ Istor. senese,"" RIS, XX, 62; Ammirato, 
Istor. fior., V (Firenze, 1848), 164; CC. Cipolla, Storia delle signorie italiane, I (Milano, 
1881), 455, 497. 

2 Ammirato, op. cit., V, 177; Roscoe, Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici (London, 1862), p. 89; 
Napier, Florentine History, III (London, 1846), 362-63. 

2A. de Tummulillis, ‘‘ Notabilia temporum," Fonti per la storia d'Italia, VII, 211; 
“ Diarium ferrariense,"" RIS, XXIV, 250; Gingins, op. cit., pp. xvii (n. 2), 31, 34; Com- 
mines, Mémoires, I (Paris, 1901), 359; De Acquino, ‘‘Chronica,’’ Mon. hist. pat., III, 79; 
**Gior. nap.,"’ RIS, XXI, 1135. 

4 Allegretti, op. cit., XXIII, 784, 785; Cipolla, op. cit., II, 387; ‘‘ Diarium parmense,"’ 
RIS, XXII, 289; Commines, op. cit., II, 31; Viterbo, ‘‘Cronica,”’ Doc. di storia italiana, 
VI, 420; Malavolti, Ist. di Siena (Venezia, 1599), p. 74. 

5P. M. Perret, Histoire des relations de la France avec Venise, II (Paris, 1896), 139; 
C. P. Du Clos, “‘ Histoire de Louis XI,"" @unres, II (Paris, 1820), 329; A. D’Agnel, Comptes 
du roi René (Paris, 1908), pp. 150, 152, 154, 163; Louis XI, Lettres, VIII (Paris, 1883-1909), 
33, 79. 

* Ammirato, op. cit., V, 260. The fact that Federigo was received in Pisa by Bernardo 
del Nero in the name of the Florentine republic is an indication that Lorenzo was not 


present. 
? This refers to the defeat at the hands of the Swiss, February 3, 1476. 
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regem Francie; cum quo mora facta aliquot diebus postea per mare recessit 
et venit ad portum Pisarum et alie sue gentes se condusserunt per terram 
ad illum. 

IV 

It may be noted that the frequently repeated statement that 
Federigo met Lorenzo in Naples, December 18, 1479, is incorrect. 
It rests solely upon Valori’s statement that Federigo received Lorenzo 
when he disembarked.” 

Two sorts of evidence, however, indicate that Federigo was not in 
Naples at this time. 

1. In the items of expense listed by Alexandre Richardson, the 
general secretary for Yolande’s court in Savoy, for the period from 
November, 1479, to March, 1480, there is the statement that money 
was sent to Philbert in Yssaudon, “le xiii jour du dit moys,”’ that is, as 
the context shows, of December, to play at tambourins with Federigo 
and the Count of Dunois, his two guardians.* If Federigo was in 
Yssaudon, in central France, December 14, he could not have received 
Lorenzo in Naples on December 18. 

2. The silence of contemporary chronicles regarding Federigo’s 
presence in Naples also indicates that Valori’s statement is incorrect. 
Volterrani,* the author of the Diarium parmense,® and Allegretti® all 
tell of Lorenzo’s visit ;? and Filippo Strozzi, who was sent by Lorenzo 
to Naples November 24 to advise Ferdinand of Lorenzo’s trip, has 
left a full account of the event. No one of these authors mentions 
Federigo as present. 


LucttsE Woop FERGUSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Tummulillis, op. cit., VII, 221. 
2 Laur. Med. vita (Florence, 1740), p. 34. 


3’ L. Ménabréa, ‘Chronique de Yolande de France ... documents inédits,’’ Académie 
des Sciences, belles-lettres et arts de Savoie, Vol. I (Chambéry), Part I, p. 201. 


4“ Diar. rom.,"’ RIS, XXIII, 100. 

5 RIS, XXII, 327, 332, 335. 

6 Op. cit., RIS, XXIII, 797. 

7 The account is given in full in Appendix IV of Capponi’s Storia della repubblica dé 
Firenze, II (Firenze, 1875), 520-23. 
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THE EARLY WORK OF CHARLES FONTAINE 


There exists in the library of the Vatican a manuscript containing 
some seventy-five poems by Charles Fontaine which has apparently 
escaped the notice of those who have occupied themselves with this 
poet.! So far as its purely literary value is concerned, this manu- 
script might well remain in oblivion, but the contribution of these 
verses to our knowledge of the life and times of their author gives 
them a claim to more consideration than their intrinsic merits. 

The volume is entitled Epistres, Chantz Royaulz, Ballades, Ron- 
deaulx et Dixains, faictz d Vhonneur de Dieu. Two of the poems are 
dated, the “ Exhortation au peuple de France pour louer Dieu de la 
fertilité des biens”’ (fol. 25) in 1532, and the “ Ballade faicte la vigile 
de la Pentecouste”’ (fol. 142) in 1533; three others can also be con- 
fidently dated, the ‘‘ Epistre faicte quand la mortalité estoit 4 Paris” 
(fol. 32) and the “‘Rondeau 4 Dieu le pére faict quand la cherté et 
mortalité regnoient”’ (fol. 143) in 1531-32,? and the “ Deploration 
dessus le trespas de feu Monseigneur le Daulphin”’ (fol. 158) in 1536.8 
Indeed, except for the dedicatory epistle to the Cardinal de Chastillon, 
a few lines at the beginning ad lectorem, and a translation of Antoine 


1 Regina latina 1630; in the old catalogue made by Montfaucon, Bib. Reg. 794. Itis 
a paper MS of the sixteenth century. It measures 26.1<X18.5 cm., but its 206 folios (one 
folio between 157» and 158r has been torn out), written in single columns of twenty lines 
to the column, are so ruled off by red lines that the writing field averages only 18 X11 cm. 
A generous number of pages are blank. The text is carefully written in black ink; the 
citations from the Bible and various theological works which liberally dot the margins, as 
well as the titles of the poems, are in red with touches of gold. It will be observed that it is 
similar in many respects to the manuscript described as being in the author’s own hand- 
writing by Mr. R. L. Hawkins ( Maistre Charles Fontaine (Cambridge, 1916], p. 268). The 
author’s name occurs three times, twice spelled ‘‘ Fonteine,’’ once ‘“‘ Fontaine.” 

2 The plague broke out in Paris toward the end of the year 1531 and continued well 
into 1532. Both Fontaine and his sister suffered from it (see the poem to his sister dis- 
cussed, p. 49), as well as Calvin and Marot (Doumergue, Jean Calvin, I, 197; Guores 
de Clément Marot, I 162 (ed. Guiffrey],). Public life in the city was at a standstill, and in 
the autumn of 1532 a poor harvest added the terrors of famine to those of disease. 

3’ The sudden death of the dauphin, August 10, 1536, was thought by contemporaries 
to be due to poison administered by Montecuculli at the instigation of the Emperor 
Charles V. Montecuculli was put to death October 7. This poem was probably written 
between these dates since in it ‘‘ La Républicque francoise’’ says: ‘‘ Pendez, noyez, bruslez 
l’empoysonneur”’ (fol. 162). He was, in fact, écartelé. Cf. H. Hauser, Sources de lI’ Hist. 
de France, X VI¢ siécle, II, 146 (this poem should be added to the sources), and Lavisse, 
V2, 90, n. 3. 

[Mopern Pario.toey, August, 1925] 
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Pérard’s eulogy ad authorem which follow these, most of the collection 
might well have been written between the extremes of these dates. 
In other words, we seem to have here the earliest verses of the poet 
that have survived, the greater part probably composed before his 
twenty-third year when he was still living in Paris and had not yet 
visited Italy or his future home, Lyons. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that they are cast in the earlier literary forms, the rondeau, 
ballade, and chant royal, which are not found in his later work, that 
there is little trace of his “deplorable facility,’ and that the influences 
of the Renaissance are almost entirely wanting. 

Quite surprising, however, is the religious tone of this collection. 
Fontaine’s printed works contain poems on almost every subject in 
vogue in his day, but, although he published a few Odes et autres 
compositions pour inciter d la vertu in 1588,' it has not hitherto been 
known that as quite a young man this precursor of the Pléiade wrote 
very serious meditations, exhortations, and complaints on such 
subjects as “l’Incarnation de Jesus Christ,”’ “la Nativité de Nostre 
Saulveur,” “l’Advent de Christ, sa vie et mort aussi,” etc., that he 
translated parts of the Psalms, St. Paul’s Epistles, the hymn “ Veni 
creator spiritus,”’ etc., and that into poems not directly biblical in 
subject he injected a wealth of pious reflections and moral injunctions. 
A few titles and citations will serve to illustrate the prevailing note in 
the latter: “‘Petite Exhortation de penser de bien faire en ce monde 
car il faut mourir” (fol. 6); “Epitre 4 ung homme de bonne vie”’ 
(fol. 11); “Que homme est peu de chose” (fol. 13); ‘‘Des incon- 
stances et miséres de ce monde” (fol. 16); ‘‘ Petite complaincte de la 
subjection du corps” (fol. 31), which begins: 

N’est il possible estaindre la chaleur 

De ce corps cy, en tout bien lasche alleur ? 

N’est il possible en toutes noz puissances 

Mortifier toutes concupiscences? ... 

Laz, c’est pourquoy ainsi mon ceuil ruisselle 

Gectant des pleurs et larmes 4 foison 

En esperant veoir le temps et saison, 

Qu’ilz estaindront ceste tant aspre flamme, 
Qui nous contrainct désirer fille ou femme ... 


‘RR. L. Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 206, 264. I am under the greatest obligation to this 


admirable work. 
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and concludes: 
Mais, O que dy je? Heélas, cent mille larmes [fol. 319] 
Ne pourroient pas noyer tous ces allarmes. ... 
Tant seulement pour mon armeure forte 
Je pren espoir en Dieu qui me conforte: 
Mon Dieu sera (s’il luy plaist) mon armeure, 
Mon fort boucher et ma deffense seure. 


A number of these youthful poems are concerned with this subject, 
for example, an “‘Epistre que l’autheur envoya 4 ung sien amy en 
recognoissance et desplaisance de leur fragilité” (fol. 52), the second 
stanza of which begins: 

Hélas amy, j’ay bien ung souvenir 

Du temps auquel soulions aller, venir, 

Tousjours querans délices corporelles, 

Plaisirs, esbatz et joyes temporelles 

Dont n’avons rien sinon ung repentir, 

Qui jusqu’au ciel doibt bruyre et retentir. 

Hélas, c’estoit, c’estoit ce corps fragile, 

C’estoit ce corps d’une matiére vile, ... 
and especially a “Response 4 une Dame, par laquelle l’autheur donne 
a entendre que l’on ne doibt pas abuser de son corps, attendu que 
e’est le temple et domicile du Sainct Esprit, dedié par le sang de 
Jésuchrist’”’ (fol. 55). 

Now, in an “Epistre 4 ma sceur l’accouchée”’ (fol. 119), that is, 
to his sister Catherine, upon whose death about 1540 Fontaine wrote 
one of his best poems,’ he says: 

J’eu quelque fois la pensée doubteuse, [fol. 1202] 
Si vous seriez ung jour religieuse, 

Car en l’estat vous y preniez plaisir, 

Et je croy bien qu’y aviez grand désir. 

Et moy qui suis 4 cela peu idoine, 

A Sainct Victor fuz presque rendu moyne. 


1 It begins: 
**Je n’oseroy’, je n’oseroy’, Madame, 

Et m’en croyez que ce n’est de paour d’ime 

Sinon de Dieu & qui nous sommes tous, 

Voire 4 luy seul, non & aultre, ou a nous. ... 

Or ne pouvons octroyer & ung aultre 

Ne faire don de ce qui n'est pas nostre: 

Ce seroit donc présumption 4 moy 

Si de ce corps je vous faisoye octroy 

Qui est 4 Dieu mon Roy, espoux, et maistre. ... 
These sentiments are to be compared with those in the later poems influenced by platonic 
conceptions (see Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 101, 104). 


* See ibid., pp. 53, 187. 
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From the asceticism permeating a number of these verses one can 
readily believe that Fontaine may have entertained thoughts of enter- 
ing the church in his youth. He also addresses an “ Epistre”’ (fol. 19) 
to “‘frére Mathurin Morin quand il estoit bachelier en théologie”’ 
and another (fol. 66) to “une abbesse,’’ which sound as if they were 
written in the days when he was “presque rendu moyne.”” Unfor- 
tunately, of his connection with the famous Abbaye de Saint Victor, 
where Pantagruel found such a magnificent collection of questionable 
volumes (II, 7), nothing further is known; this is indeed the only 
place in which it is mentioned.! 

We do know, however, that he obtained the degree of maistre és 
arts at the Collége du Plessis in 1530 and that about the same time he 
attended the lectures of Danés, one of the newly appointed lecteurs 
royaux.2 It will be remembered that the lecteurs royauz, who insisted 
that a real insight into the Bible could not be gained without a knowl- 
edge of Greek and Hebrew, soon came to be suspected of heresy. 
The Sorbonne looked askance at them from the beginning and cen- 
sured some of their doctrines as scandalous, false, impious, and tainted 
with Lutheranism. Their teaching influenced the development of 
Calvin, whom Fontaine probably met in their lecture-rooms,? and it 
was one of their number, Vatable, who persuaded Fontaine’s friend, 
Clément Marot, to translate the Psalms.‘ 

It seems very probable from some of the poems in the Vatican 
collection that, for a time at least, Fontaine belonged to this group of 
esprits éclairés, who now began to think and speak of reforming the 
church. He, too, translated passages from the Psalms (fol. 134-35), 
from the gospels (fol. 156, two dixains ‘‘exposants ce que Jésuschrist 
dit en Sainct Matthieu cinquesme chapitre’’), and two of St. Paul’s 
Epistles (that to the Colossians [fol. 174], and that to the Philippians 
(fol. 190], both in full). He, too, sought the favor of Marguerite 


1F. Bonnard, Histoire de l’Abbaye de Saint-Victor, II, 32, mentions the fact that 
Marguerite de Navarre (to whom Fontaine, like most of the poets of the day, addressed 
many verses) was actively interested in St. Victor at this time. 

2 Cf. Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 6, 7. 3 Ibid., p. 7. 

‘Cf. A. Lefranc, Histoire du Collége de France, pp. 122, 148, and Doumergue, op. cit., 
I, pp. 205, n. 4, and 209. 

5’ Cf. also fol. 97: ‘‘Une Méditation dessus la Nativité ... o sont traduictes deux 
Epistres qui se lisent en l’eglise durant l' Advent, et trois Evangiles: c'est 4 scavoir, celle de 
l’Annunciation, celle de Noel, et celle des Roys,” and fol. 48: ‘‘C’est icy l’épistre qui se 
lit le dimenche de la septuagesime.”’ 
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de Navarre and the Duchess of Ferrara, princesses of liberal tenden- 
cies who protected Calvin and Marot.! But Fontaine’s attitude is 
most clearly revealed in his “‘Oraison 4 Jésuschrist pour la paix et 
union de l’eglise”’ (fol. 89-96). 

From this poem it is evident that the poet subscribed to the moder- 
ate view of Le Févre d’Etaples and the earlier reformers rather than 
to the drastic changes later demanded by Calvin. Like Le Févre, 
‘il n’attaque en rien l’existence de |’Eglise catholique; il insiste sur 
l’unité de l’Eglise, et ne veut pas qu’il y ait de séparation ni de 
sectes.”? Fontaine commends the church to the attention of Jesus: 


Ne voyez vous la maniére et la guyse [fol. 89r] 
Dont maintenant est troublée l’eglise ? 
Sus bout, sus bout, il semble que dormez, [fol. 892] 


Tous les abuz maintenant réformez, 
Et secourez vostre amyable espouse: 
Maint chevalier contre elle s’arme et houze, 
Maint la ravit dessoubz peau de brebis, 
Maint, pour pain blanc, luy baille le pain bis,’ 
Maint, 4 son gré, luy rompt, tranche, et détaille, 
Maint la poursuyt, et d’estor, et de taille. ... 
Voyez vous point tant de sortes de loups, [fol. 907] 
Loups affamez, loups ravissants et glouts, 
Qui quelque part que les brebis advisent, 
En mille pars les partent et divisent? ... 
Mitiguez done vostre indignation, [fol. 91r] 
Ja tant de maulx sur ceste nation 
Ont tant regné, ja tant fortes tempestes 
Ont amené contagieuses pestes. ...4 
Ne permectez que nostre vitupére [fol. 919] 
Redonde aux Juifz, lesquelz iront disans: 


1 In offering Marguerite de Navarre his translation of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
he reveals the fact that he has sent her poems “plusieurs fois’’ without being repulsed. 
Should he not take courage and send her these verses ? 

“‘Certes si fay: car vostre esprit béning 
Est plus viril qu'il n’est pas fémenin.” 
2 Doumergue, op. cit., I, 545. 
Cf. Marot’s ‘‘Sermon du bon pasteur et du mauvais’’ (ed. Jannet, I, 85): 
‘*Tlz nourrissoient leurs grans troupeaux de songes, 
De ergos, d'utrum, de quare, de mensonges, 
Et de cela ilz faisoient du pain bis, 
Que bien amoyent leurs seduites brebis."’ 

With Fontaine's poem is also to be compared Marot’s ‘‘Complaincte d'un Pastoureau 

Chrétien,’’ which is often very like it in tone. 


4 See p. 47, n. 2. This poem was probably written in 1532 or 1533. 
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“Tl y a ja plus de neuf ou dix ans 
Qu’ilz n’ont que maulkx, divisions, et sectes; 
Mais sont ce 1a les voies tant directes 
Pour parvenir A leur felicité? ...” 
Venez, Seigneur, vostre eglise esveiller, [fol. 93] 
Ne la laissez en plain jour sommeiller. 
Envoyez nous vostre esperit celeste, 
Dedans noz cueurs chasser toute moleste, 
Et mectre hors tous malings esperitz, 
Par qui plusieurs sont au monde périz: 
Hypocrisie, Envie, Ire, Avarice, 
Des aveuglez, et terriens, nourrice; 
Luxure aussi, Parresse, Ambition, 
Aultres plusieurs qui font oppression 
Sur les Chrestiens, c’est ot gist leur bataille. ... 
Parquoy, pasteur, qui avez cognoissance [fol. 94r] 
De voz brebis, voire avant leur naissance, 
Rassemblez or le fidéle troupeau, 
Pour qui tant fut marquée vostre peau. 
A celle fin de luy oster tout vice, 
Gardez, gardez que le loup les ravisse, 
Qui n’a povoir contre vous, vray berger. 
Plaise vous donc les unir au verger, 
Verger de paix, ot pour chasse et relique 
Est maintenue unité catholicque:! 
Ung Dieu, ung Roy, ung Baptesme, une Loy, 
Et une Foy de pur et bon aloy, 
Ung esperit, ung coeur, une lumiére, 
Ainsi que fut en l’eglise premiére,? 
Ung seul vouloir, une 4me, une unité, [fol. 940] 
Ung seul espoir, une communité. 
A quoy convient que vous donnez aux princes 
Crainte de vous, pour régir leurs provinces, 


1 Cop's famous address delivered November 1, 1533, ended with the words: ‘“‘ Heureux 
ceux qui concilient les ames dans la paix, qui enlévent les dissensions de l’Eglise. ... Ah! 
plat & Dieu, que dans notre siécle malheureux nous établissions la paix dans 1’Eglise sur le 
fondement de la parole plut6t que sur celui du glaive’’ (Doumergue, op. cit., I, 335). 
Marot, in the ‘‘Epitre 4 Bouchart,"’ declared: 


“ Brief, celuy suy qui croit, honnore et prise 
La saincte, vraye et catholique Eglise’’ (ed. Guiffrev, III, 73]. 


2 Fontaine often reverts to this idea; cf., for example, his ‘‘ Epistre en l’exaltation de 
l'amour de Dieu et detestation de celle du monde”’ (fol. 117»]: 


**Souvent je liz, et si pense, 4 la guyse 
Des bons Chrestiens de primitive eglise, 
Dont on voyoit les pensées ravir 
Jusques au ciel sans jamais assouvir.” ... 
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Et aux prélatz, qui tiennent vostre lieu, 
Bien enseigner la parolle de Dieu, 
Bien imprimer ez cueurs vostre Evangile 
Pour renforcer le cceur d’homme fragile, 
Bien exposer, non point selon leur sens. ...! 
Si le Legat, ou si le Pape, y erre, [fol. 95r] 
Bien est requis que donnez ung seur ply 
Aux prebstres, clercs, qui portent le surply. 
Par qui j’entends innocence de vie, 
Ung coeur exempt d’Avarice et d’envie. ... 
J’auroy’ espoir veoir cest ordre agréable 
Devant voz yeulx, Sire, s’ainsi estoit: 
Si ung chascun 4 ce son coeur prestoit, 
Si que tresbien les princes presidassent, 
Et que prescheurs |’évangile preschassent, 
Et que le peuple obtemperast aussi; [fol. 950] 
Tout iroit bien, tout viendroit bien ainsi, 
J’auroy’ espoir veoir l’eglise reluyre 
En grand vertu, et la noblesse luyre 
En dignité et aussi le commun, 
Tout simplement ainsi vivre comme ung. ... 
The emphasis is consistently upon unity of the church—but of a 
purified and reformed church. 
In another poem, an “Oraison au Sainct Esprit” (fol. 129), he 
suggests the impossibility of salvation by works: 
Il [le saulveur] nous saulva, non point 
pour noz bienfaictz [fol. 1302] 
(Car nostre vie estoit par avant orde) 
Mais bien selon sa grand misericorde, 
Par ung baptesme et renovation, 
Ung lavement, regeneration. ...? 
Extended passages in praise of faith, with no mention of works, occur 
in the “‘Epistre en l’exaltation de l’amour de Dieu et detestation de 
celle du monde”’ (fol. 113), in the “ Deploration dessus le trespas de 
feu Monseigneur le Daulphin”’ (fol. 158), and in a “ Dixain”’ (fol. 157), 


which ends: 
Si prie 4 Dieu, qui le mien cueur vestit 
De ceste foy, qu’il me donne appétit, 
1One of Le Févre’s tenets, condemned by Béda as heretical, was: ‘‘ Nous devons 


croire simplement la parole de Dieu d’aprés l'intelligence du Saint-Esprit et non d’aprés la 
notre, et ne pas y méler nos folles opinions’’ (Doumergue, op. cit., I, 109). 


2In this poem there is also a hint of the doctrine that we are reconciled to God by 
Jesus’ death on the cross. 
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D’avoir tousjours ceste plume applicquée 
A revenger en mon stile petit 
Ceulx ausquelz est sa croix communicquée. 
Possibly members of the group of esprits éclairés are referred to in 
a “Rondeau” (fol. 151v), which begins: 
De jour en jour en trosne radieux 
On voit florir ung nombre spécieux 
De gens de bien, menans vie angélicque, 
Ensemble uniz par loy évangélicque, 
Ce qui est fort au Seigneur gracieux. 


Hymnes sacrez, aux bons non odieux, 
Je oy résonner en chantz mélodieux, 
Exécutans le beau dict Davidicque 
De jour en jour, ... 

and in a “Dixain 4 quelque ami” (fol. 156v): 
Depuis le jour de la bonne nouvelle 
Que j’ay receu de vostre amandement 
Spirituel et de vostre bon zelle, 
Je n’ay cessé louer Dieu grandement. ... 

It is significant of their Protestant bias that throughout these 
poems there is no mention of the Virgin or of the saints; only God and 
His Word are invoked. 

Of course, at the time when Fontaine was writing these verses the 
position of those who favored the new movement was uncertain. 
During the year 1533 the king vacillated in his attitude toward the 
reformers, and in 1534 the Sorbonne lost its case against the lecteurs 
royaux, but by 1535 the wind had veered and the prosecution of here- 
tics was well under way. Later even Danés, “autrefois des premiers a 
condamner les abus de la papauté,” as well as his colleague Vatable 
returned to the fold.!. Discretion, therefore, would have been the 
order of the day for a poor and uninspired poet unless he were thirsting 
for martyrdom. It seems likely that Fontaine’s early enthusiasm for 
the new movement either remained in petto or conveniently waned 
during the period of persecution. It is possible, of course, that his 
visit to the Duchess of Ferrara, who had offered a refuge to his 
friend Marot after the affaire des placards, was in some way con- 
nected with his religious views, but this we do not know. In any 


1 Cf. Béze, Hist. ecclés., I, 938; Doumergue, op. cit., I, 209. 
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case, these youthful verses, touched as they are by the spirit of the 
Reformation, seem never to have been printed, and Fontaine’s pub- 
lished works are silent with regard to his religious convictions. 

This brings us to the question of when the collection was put 
together. Fontaine in his address to the reader refers to the poems as 
youthful works, and since, as we have seen, this is not the polite 
fiction that he uses elsewhere to excuse his imperfections,' it seems to 
imply that he was no longer very young when he collected them.? 
The book is dedicated (fol. 27) to Monseigneur le Cardinal de Chastil- 
lon,? to whom Fontaine wrote two poems published in 1555 and 1557, 
respectively, and to whose secretary, P. de la Saulx, he addressed 
four poems published in 1554 and 1555. Was our collection made 
about this time? Or was it offered before then? Chastillon is 
said to have secretly favored the Protestants as early as 1551, if not 
earlier, although he did not openly declare for the new faith until 
1561. It is quite possible that Fontaine felt this to be an appropriate 
volume to offer to a protesting prelate. All one can say, however, is 
that from 1562 on Chastillon was in such disgrace that Fontaine would 


1Cf. Hawkins, op. cit., p. 184, n. 3. 
2 On fol. 1 are four Latin verses, followed by the statement: “‘ L’autheur a traduit ses 
vers latins precedens en rime francoise admonnestant le lecteur de ce presenié livre: 
“*Debvoir feras, Lecteur, si tu entends 
Qu’en cecy fut mon jeune passetemps: 
Maint homme au jeu de la paulme s’amuse, 
Mais ces escriptz me plaisent quand j’en use.’”’ 
References to his youthfulness in the poems themselves occur in the ‘‘Epistre a frére 
Mathurin Morin,”’ which ends with the excuse: 
**Que s'il n'est pas de matiére haultaine, 
Enfant n’a pas encores la voix plaine’’ [fol. 22r], 
and in a “ Dixain 4 Jesuschrist"’ (fol. 153r), beginning 
‘**La larme en l’ceuil, et au cueur la tristesse, 
Je vien vers vous, Jésuschrist mon seigneur, 
Pour vous prier que ma fraesle jeunesse, 
Mon ame et corps, ne tire en déshonneur. ... 
3’ The dedicatory epistle begins: 
“Si ce présent traictant de Jésuschrist 
Estoit en Grec ou en Latin escript 
Plus hardiment, O Révérendissime, 
Vous l’offrirois, car je croy et estime 
Qu’a vostre esprit seroit plus convenable. ... 
He then proceeds to defend his use of French on three counts: he thinks ‘‘ quelque degré 
de dignité est deu’’ the French language; his sources are Greek or Latin ‘“‘ce qui appert 
par la collection /Des lieux qui sont mis en cottation’’ (I regret having to suppress reference 
to these sources, quotations from which fill the margins of the volume), and finally, 
why ‘“taire une amour internelle/Qu’on a devers sa langue maternelle?’’ This well 
reveals Fontaine’s attitude toward the French language, which Hawkins analyzes 
(pp. 164 ff., 236). On Odet de Coligny, Cardinal de Chastillon, cf. Haag, France protes- 
tante, and Lavisse, Hist. de France, V2, 240. 
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probably not have ventured to address him—even in a volume not 
intended for publication. And that the poet had an eye on the possi- 
bility of circulation, if not publication, is apparent from the two 
poems addressed ad lectorem. See page 55, footnote 2, for the first; 
the second (fol. 4) begins: 

Amy lecteur, quand ces petites ceuvres 

Lire vouldras, je te pry que tu ceuvres 

Ton cueur & Dieu. 

So much for the terminus ad quem. If Fontaine met Antoine 
Pérard for the first time when he was in Pavia about 1540,' then this 
date would be our terminus a quo, since the collection contains Latin 
verses (“‘traduictz en rime frangoise par l’autheur”) by Antonius 
Perardus ad authorem.’ 

Whenever the collection may have been made, its chief interest 
for us lies in the fact that it preserves the earliest verses of the poet 
that we have and in various ways supplements our former information 
regarding him. Besides giving us an insight into his religious views, 
it shows that Fontaine did not come too late, as has been thought,’ 
to compose verses in three of the forms ridiculed by Du Bellay—the 
rondeau, ballade, and chant royal—and it adds to the dozen or so 
familiar and domestic epistles known from his hand‘ some two dozen 
more. It also reveals Fontaine writing dull dizains—there are fifteen 
in the volume—that are quite unlike the epigrams published in 1545, 
whose first nine lines merely serve as an introduction to a pithy tenth.5 

Fontaine’s brother, who is mentioned only once in the published 
works,® appears in one of these early poems accompanying the poet 
on a visit to their cousin. The poem, despite its lugubrious title— 
“Epistre que l’autheur envoya 4 ung sien parent touchant qu’il 
fault endurer en ce monde’”’ (fol. 71) —is a sort of schoolboy letter of 
thanks. The “parent” is probably Antoine Dugué, to whom Fon- 


! Cf. Hawkins, op. cit., p. 49. 
2 They may, of course, have met earlier. The poem begins (fol. 1x): 


**Fonticulus fons es factus, fluviusque per illum 
Qui siccam tollit, perpetuamque sitim. ... 


Fontaine's translation expands the six-line eulogy to ten. 
3Cf. ibid., pp. 170, 194. 

‘Cf. ibid., pp. 176; 177, n. 6. 

5 Cf. ibid., p. 172. 

6 Jbid., p. 131, n. 1. 
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taine wrote other letters, for he is presently called ‘Cousin amy” 
and “l’accueil béning et doulx”’ 

Que nous monstrez quand par bonne maniére 

Mon frére et moy en la feste derniére 

De Nostre Dame avez bien festoyé, 


was supplemented after dinner by the reading of a work 
Que vostre pére avoit escript en métre. 


? 


“Vostre pére,” if my supposition is correct, is Jean Dugué, whose 
excellent advice—to eschew poetry—Fontaine unfortunately did not 
heed. 

This brother, as well as his mother,' his father and two other chil- 
dren, evidently died early, for in the poem addressed to his sister 
mentioned above, which begins: 

Epistre, va 4 ma sceur l’accouchée 
Qu’ung garsonnet a rendu la couchée, 
he says: 
Souventesfois je pense 4 la mort fiére [fol. 1199] 
Qui longtemps 4 nous osta pére et mére, 
Parquoy nous feit cing enfans orphelins, 
Et puis des cinq les trois elle en a prins, 
L’ung aprés l’aultre, et les a dévourez, 
Et vous et moy, nous sommes demourez. .. 
Comment ce fait qu’il [Dieu] nous a reservez 
Jusqu’a present, et de mort préservez ? 
Mesme attendu (c’est chose merveilleuse) [fol. 120r] 
Que nous avons eu peste dangereuse? ... 
Catherine was ill for five or six years before her death (ca. 1540), 
but her illness is not mentioned in this poem, which probably ante- 
dates it. Fontaine refers to her marriage as having taken place three 
years before the birth of this child. He states his aspirations for the 
garsonnet as follows: 
Mais il en fault faire ung apprentif sage, [fol. 1219] 
Béning, rassis, ou ung clere bien scavant, 
Qui en raisons se fonde bien avant, 
Qui ayt bon coeur et bonne conscience 
Et ung esprit plein de toute science. 
Il en aura le moyen mieulx que moy, 
Car les espritz en mieulx florir je voy 
Tant que !’on peult estimer heureulx estre, [fol. 122r] 
Celluy lequel aujourd’huy vient 4 naistre. ... 
1 Cf. Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 5, 131. 
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The cheerful note in these last verses gives way to sadness in the 
next poem, “‘De la mort du petit enfant dont cy dessus est faicte 
mention” (fol. 123). Fontaine, too, longs for death: 

O mon nepveu, je te promectz et jure [fol. 124r] 
Que ceste vie, elle m’est griefve et dure, 
Et si te dy qu’a l’exemple de toy 
Me tarde bien que mon Dieu je ne voy. 
Depuis trois ans plus de cent fois, ce scay je, 
J’en ay baingné en larmes mon visaige ... 
The cause of his unhappiness is not revealed, but there are frequent 
hints in these early poems that life held few pleasures for this gloomy 
and brooding young poet. In the “Ballade faicte la vigile de la 
Pentecouste,’”’ 1533, he cries: 
Qui veit jamais ung plus ambigu temps, [fol. 142r] 
Suspeconneux et remply de molestes? 
Qui veit jamais autant de disputans, 
Ce qui ne fait pour les choses celestes ? 
L’ung va criant que fouldres et tempestes 
Cherront sur nous qui bien n’y pourvoira. 
L’aultre maintient qu’en brief temps il voirra 
Maulkx infiniz. Dieu le scait! Somme toute, 
Nous le pryons, et il nous envoyra 
Le Sainct Esprit 4 ceste Pentecouste. ... 
There are references to some more personal adversité and meschef in 
two “Epistres consolatifves”’ (fols. 108 and 110). Fontaine appar- 
ently finds comfort in the thought that: 
Le mal n’est pas tousjours punition [fol. 1117] 
Pour noz péchez, mais admonition 
De patience, et de persévérance 
En vraye foy avec ferme espérance. ... 

As we have seen, Fontaine began very early to seek the favor of 
Marguerite de Navarre (see p. 51, n. 1). It is interesting to find 
that at this time he had also established relations with her nephew, the 
Duke of Orléans, a young prince who seems to have been more 
friendly to the poet than was his father, Francis I.!_ Two of the 
poems in this collection are addressed to the Duke of Orléans, one a 
conventional eulogy (fol. 125), the other a translation of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians (fol. 190), both early, since the prince who 


‘Cf. Hawkins, op. cit., p. 46 
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died in 1545 at the age of twenty-three is called “petit filz royal” 
and his “‘aage tant jeusne” is mentioned. 

To his brother, who later became Henry II, Fontaine sent a poem 
of some historical interest. It is the ‘‘ Deploration dessus le trespas 
de feu Monseigneur le Daulphin,” which, as we noticed (see p. 47), 
is to be dated in 1536 when Francis, the king’s oldest son, died 
and his second son, Henry, became dauphin. The poem is cast in 
dramatic form. The author, 

Triste et pensif, en esprit tout confuz, [fol. 1597] 


falls into a conventional slumber and presently beholds a woman 
lamenting. She is ‘‘La Républicque frangoise’” who is grieving 
because of the death of “le beau fleuron d’excellente noblesse.”’ 
To her comes “une dame moult belle,’ ““Dame Foy,” who asks why 
she weeps. “La Républicque frangoise”’ replies: 


Je l’ay perdu [le vertueux Daulphin] en sa fleur 
de jeunesse, [fol. 1619] 
Je l’ay perdu dont j’ay dueil 4 foison, 
Par lascheté et mauldicte finesse, 
C’est 4 scavoir, par hydeuse poyson. 
Je l’ay perdu, hélas, en la saison 
Que j’avoy’ bien de sa prouesse affaire. 
On ne l’eust peu que par poyson deffaire. 
Pendez, noyez, bruslez l’empoysonneur, 
Lequel a fait pis que Oppianicus, ... [fol. 162r] 


and proceeds, despite her grief, to ransack the classics for instances of 
poisoning.! Dame Foy assures her that the ways of God are inscru- 
table, and attempts to comfort her. The king has been brave: 


Car son filz mort, il a eu nonobstant [fol. 164r] 
Ferme propos, délibéré courage 

De batailler, et si a fait autant 

En peu de temps avec main forte et sage 

Comme si mort n’eust fait ce grand oultrage. ...? 

Tu as encor deux fréres tant uniz 

En bonne paix et amour fraternelle, ... 

1 Classical allusions are rare in the poems in this collection, for almost all the illustra- 
tions are furnished by the Bible or the theologians. In a ‘‘ Rondeau des trois déesses 
fatales’’ (fol. 150v), however, Fontaine says we need not fear Lachesis, Clotho, and 
Atropos if only we have faith in God. 

2 Charles V, who had crossed the Alps July 25, 1536, began retreating September 14, 


and his general in the north, the Count of Nassau, who had crossed the frontier in July 
and attacked Péronne August 12, raised the siege of that town a month later. 
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and the true Christian need not fear death. “La Républicque 
frangoise’’ is at last somewhat comforted (fol. 172v), but not before 
she has defended her grief by citing many famous persons of the 
past who wept for their dead (beginning with Abraham, Jacob, 
and Joseph), or before Dame Foy has entered upon a long theological 
proof of her statement that to true Christians death is no evil. 


This collection of poems thus reveals Charles Fontaine to us in 
something of a new light. It suggests that the obscure young poet 
sprang to the defense of the great Marot in the quarrel with 
Sagon not only because of his admiration for the most popular 
poet of the day but also because he shared the religious convic- 
tions for which Marot was in part being attacked. In any case, the 
friendship of the two men probably rested upon their common faith 
as well as upon the younger poet’s respect for the older. These 
verses also picture for us the early years of Fontaine, a time apparently 
when he was a serious youth, inclined to asceticism, brooding much 
upon the evils of the world, and, despite a deep religious faith, far 
from happy. Famine and plague, dissensions in the church, war with 
the emperor, the poisoning of the young dauphin, various deaths in 
his own family, all cast their shadows upon these impressionable 
years. Not unnaturally, the finesse dans la raillerie for which Goujet 
admired him, and the grace and delicacy that characterize the best 
of his later work, are signally wanting; his early verses are indeed 
as heavy in style asin theme. Fortunately for his reputation, how- 
ever, a visit to Italy and contact with the literary coterie of Lyons 
were in prospect, and these, as we know, were destined to leaven the 
verses, if not brighten the existence, of the gloomy young poet. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF THE GENEALOGICAL TREES 
OF THE GENEALOGIA DEORUM 


The extant autograph MS of the Genealogia deorum of Boccaccio 
is illustrated by thirteen genealogical trees, designed certainly and 
drawn in all probability by Boccaccio himself. At the top of each tree 
is a large circle, in which is written the name of a divinity. From this 
circle descends a stem which now expands into other lesser circles, 
now sends forth leaves, and now branches, which in their turn expand 
into circles and send forth leaves and lesser branches. In the center 
of each circle or leaf a name is written. The circles are used for those 
divinities whose progeny is represented in the same tree; the leaves, 
for divinities whose progeny is not represented. In the circles the 
words gui genuit follow each masculine name, and the words quae 
peperit each feminine name. Similar trees certainly appeared in the 
earlier lost autograph, from which all the apograph MSS are derived; 
and similar trees appear in several apographs, and in the fourth and 
all later editions of the Genealogia.' 

So far as I can ascertain, Boccaccio’s trees are the earliest secular 
genealogical trees properly so called: that is to say, the first non- 
biblical genealogical charts in which stems, branches, and leaves ap- 
pear. They constitute also the first elaborate set of genealogical 
charts. 

Their antecedents are the arbor iuris of medieval law, the circle- 
and-line genealogical charts found in historical and biblical manu- 
scripts, and the Jesse-trees found in biblical manuscripts and else- 
where.’ 


10. Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde (Brunswick, 1902), pp. 94-95 and Plate XIX; Wilkins, 
The Trees of the ‘‘Genealogia deorum" of Boccaccio (Chicago: Caxton Club, 1923), pp. 5-20 
and Plates I-XX. The remainder of the present article is a reprint, for which permission 
has kindly been given by the Caxton Club, of the text of chap. vi (‘‘The Antecedents of 
the Trees,” pp. 25-29) of the latter monograph, which was printed in a limited edition, 
for members of the Club. The text is there illustrated by three plates (X XII-XXIV) 
showing, respectively, the arbor iuris, the chart of the Carolingian line in the Chronicon 
universale of Ekkehard, and a typical Jesse-tree. The text is here altered by slight omis- 
sions and changes made necessary by the separate printing and the absence of illustrations. 

20. Lorenz, Lehrbuch der gesammten wissenschaftlichen Genealogie (Berlin, 1898), pp. 
88-100, 115-20. 


(Mopern Parto.oey, August, 1925] 
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All these were in point of time preceded by the Roman patrician 
stemma; but there is no apparent relationship between this stemma and 
the later charts and trees. The stemma was a genealogical exhibit of 
some sort located on an atrium wall. Upon the wall were gathered 
small shrines, each containing a painted wax mask of a deceased 
member of the family. The stemma seems to have been either a collec- 
tion of such shrines, connected with each other by lines or bands; or 
else a chart, painted on the wall, in which the names of ancestors were 
connected by lines. The two most detailed classic references to the 
stemma, by Seneca and Pliny the Elder, are as follows: 

Qui imagines in atrio exponunt et nomina familiae suae longo ordine ac 
multis stemmatum inligata flexuris in parte prima aedium conlocant, non 
noti magis quam nobiles sunt?! 

Aliter apud maiores in atriis haec erant, quae spectarentur; non signa 
externorum artificum nec aera aut marmora: expressi cera vultus singulis 
disponebantur armariis, ut essent imagines, quae comitarentur gentilicia 
funera, semperque defuncto aliquo totus aderat familiae eius qui umquam 
fuerat populus. stemmata vero lineis discurrebant ad imagines pictas.? 


The arbor iuris is a diagram of relationship in the abstract. Its 
typical form is shown in a study by Conrat.* The central point of the 
diagram represents the status of the person with regard to whom the 
relatives are named. Above this point, in the two central columns, 
are the ancestors in direct line of ascent to the seventh degree; below 
the central point are the direct descendants to the seventh degree; 
to the right and left of the line of ancestors are collateral relatives, 
each horizontal line ending with the relatives of the seventh degree. 

It is highly probable, as Conrat shows, that this diagram was first 
devised in the sixth or in the seventh century of our era to illustrate 
the eleventh chapter of Book IV of the Sententiae of Julius Paulus, a 
chapter entitled “De gradibus,” in which the degrees of consanguinity 


1 De beneficiis iii. 28. 2; ed. by C. Hosius, Leipzig, 1914. 

2 Naturalis Historia xxxv. 2; ed. by C. Mayhoff, Vol. V, Leipzig, 1897. For further 
references and discussion see W. A. Becker, Handbuch der réimischen Alterthimer, II 
(Leipzig, 1844), ii, 220-23; H. Bliimner, Die rémischen Privataltertimer (Munich, 1911) 
(=I. von Miiller, Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, IV, 2 ii,), pp. 493-95; 
Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, articles ‘‘Imago”’ 
(p. 413) and “Stemma’’; Pauly and Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, article ‘“‘imagines maiorum"’ (col. 1102); W. T. Lendrum, ‘‘Fauset’s Pro 
Cluentio,’’ Hermathena, VI (1888), 360-61. 

3M. Conrat, ‘‘Arbor iuris des friiheren Mittelalters mit eigenartiger Komputation,"’ 
Abhandlungen der kéniglichen preussischen Akademie (Philosophische-historische Classe, 
1909), Anhang, Abhandlung II. The illustration showing the typical arbor iuris faces p. 9. 
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are enumerated with reference to a discussion of inheritance. The 
diagram appears in MSS of this and other treatises on civil law.' It 
reappears in MSS of the Etymologiae of Isidore of Seville, in illustra- 
tion of the sixth chapter of Book IX, a chapter entitled ““De agnatis 
et cognatis,’”’ in which Isidore treats the terms of relationship.? It was 
adopted also by the canonists, and used by them in illustration of laws 
as to the degrees within which marriage was prohibited.’ In the first 
half of the fourteenth century it was discussed by the Bolognese 
canonist, Giovanni d’Andrea, in a special work, Lectura super arbori- 
bus consanguinitatis et affinitatis, which attained great popularity, and 
is included in the 1582 edition and in later editions of the Corpus 
turis canonici.* 

The diagram obviously suggests the shape of a tree. Whether its 
designer thought of it as a tree, we do not know. It received the name 
arbor iuris as early as 874 a.p.5 While the point of its relativity is at 
the center of the tree, the point of family origin, it will be seen, is at 
the top.® 

The earliest extant genealogical charts to which I have found 
reference are the two which appear in the autograph MS of the 
Chronicon universale of Ekkehard, written about 1100. They are 
reproduced in the edition of the Chronicon in the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica.’ The first chart, illustrating the Carolingian line, 
consists of a series of circles, containing each a name and connected 


1Conrat, pp. 35-39 and passim; Ulpiani liber singularis Regularum, Pauli libri 
quingque Sententiarum, ed. by P. Krueger (Berlin, 1878), pp. 104-5. 

2 Conrat, passim; Etymologiae, ed. by W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911), Vol. I. 

3Conrat, passim; Corpus iuris canonici, ed. by A. Friedberg, Vol. I, Leipzig, 1879, 
Decretum, Pars II, Causa XX XV, Questio V. 

4R. Stintzing, Geschichte der populdren Literatur des rimisch-kanonischen Rechts in 
Deutschland (Leipzig, 1867), pp. 149-85; Corpus iuris canonici, ed. by Friedberg, Vol. I, 
cols. 1425-36. In the MSS of the Lectura the arbor appears simply in the diagrammatic 
form described above; see Stintzing, pp. 152-53. In the editions of the Corpus iuris 
canonici it appears as a tree bearing circular name plates. On Giovanni d’Andrea see G. 
Mazzuchelli, Gli scrittori d'Italia, Vol. I, Part II (Brescia, 1753), pp. 695-701. 

5’ Conrat, pp. 6-7. The Thesaurus linguae latinae, s.v. ‘‘arbor,’’ I B 2 f., has the follow- 
ing entry: ‘‘translate: arbor iuris Isid. orig. 9, 6, 28 tit. gradus cognationum significans prius 
aedificii formae vel scalarum comparatos."’ The title arbor iuris does not appear, however, 
in the critical edition of the Etymologiae by Lindsay, and is evidently an editorial title 
supplied in an early edition. 

¢ Other diagrams of relationship were current in the early Middle Ages; see Lorenz, 
loc. cit., and Isidore, ed. cit., loc. cit. 

7 Vol. VIII (=Scriptorum, Vol. VI), Hanover, 1844, Plate I, and pp. 4, 176, 194. 
(In the Harvard set of the Monumenta the plates intended for Vol. VIII are in Vol. VII.) 
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by double lines. For each of the first seven generations only a single 
circle appears, containing the name of the head of the family. These 
seven circles form a vertical series. The three sons of Louis the Pious 
are then separately entered, in three circles on the same horizontal 
level. The chart then continues with the descendants of these three, 
the circles for those of the same generation being on the same hori- 
zontal level. To the left of the upper column of seven circles is a 
figure of a man, and to the right a figure of a woman, representing 
apparently the father and mother of St. Arnulphus. There is no sug- 
gestion of arboreal decoration. The second chart, illustrating the 
Saxon line, is of the same general character. 

These are the only existing secular genealogical charts prior to 
Boccaccio to which I have found reference. Lorenz, however, implies 
the existence of other similar early charts.’ 

A somewhat similar chart illustrating the genealogy of Christ 
appears in a thirteenth-century Bible, written in England, belonging 
now to Mr. W. M. Voynich, of London. The chart stands after the 
end of the text proper, with other tables. It consists of a stem which 
starts at the top of a page and continues down the middle of several 
successive pages, bearing a series of small circles, with other circles or 
groups of circles appearing here and there to the left or right, con- 
nected by straight lines with circles on the stem. The circles upon the 
stem contain the names of direct ancestors of Christ (except that the 
last contains the name of Christ himself); the circles to right and left 
are for collateral relatives. 

Pictorial representations of the genealogy of Christ, known as 
Jesse-trees, appear in many biblical MSS of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, in illustration of the first chapter of Mat- 
thew, and appear also in other MSS, and in various decorative and 
monumental works in painting, sculpture, glass, and church furniture.” 

The Jesse-tree consists of a reclining figure from whose side springs 
upward a foliated stem, the successive portions of which bear or 


1P. 97: “‘Einige der dltesten derartig gezeichneten Stammbiume finden sich in der 
Handschrift Ekkehards in der Jenaer Universitatsbibliothek”’ (italics mine). 

2 Abbé Corblet, ‘‘Etude iconographique sur l’arbre de Jessé,"’ Revue de l'art chrétien, 
1860 (I have not seen this study, which is referred to by Bonnell in the article mentioned 
below in this note); Lorenz, pp. 98-100; J. A. Herbert, Illuminated Manuscripts (London, 
1911), pp. 182, 184, 196-97, 260; J. K. Bonnell, ‘“‘The Source in Art of the So-called 
Prophets Play in the Hegge Collection,"’ Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, XXIX (1914), 327-40. 
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inclose figures representing ancestors of Christ, and, at the top, a 


figure of Christ himself.! 

The arbor iuris, the circle-and-line genealogical charts, and the 
Jesse-trees are apparently not related to one another. The trees of 
Boccaccio are related apparently to all three. In Boccaccio’s trees 
lines of descent branch downward from an ancestor as in the arbor 
iuris, and the use of pictorial stem, branches, and leaves may have 
been suggested or encouraged by knowledge of the figurative use of 
the term arbor. Boccaccio was, for some years, a student of canon 
law.2, He was therefore surely familiar with the arbor iuris. It is 
interesting to note his sense of the conflict between the upward 
growth of an actual tree and the downward growth of his genealogical 
trees, as indicated by the words uersa in celum radice and in celum 
uersa radice, which occur in the first two tree rubrics of the Genealogia 
Boccaccio’s use of the circles indicates familiarity with the circle-and- 
line genealogical charts. The charts or trees of the genealogy of Christ 
may have suggested to Boccaccio the devising of trees for his pagan 
divinities. The use of pictorial stem, branches, and leaves may have 
been suggested or encouraged by the Jesse-trees.® 


Ernest H. WILKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Reproductions of such trees appear in (British Museum): Reproductions from Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts (Series I, London, 1907), Plate 43; in R. E. Fry’s ‘‘English Illuminated 
Manuscripts at the Burlington Fine Arts Club,”’ Burlington Magazine, XIII (1908), plates 
facing pp. 267 and 268; and in Illustrations from One Hundred Manuscripts in the Library 
of Henry Yates Thompson, Vol. II (London, 1908), Plate X XI, and Vol. IV (1914), Plates 
XXIV, XLIV, and L. 

2 Genealogia, XV, 10. 

3 It is possible that the immediate suggestion for the trees came to Boccaccio from the 
Liber collectionum of Paolo Perugino, librarian to the king of Naples at the time of Boccac- 
cio’s early residence in that city. From this work Boccaccio derived much mythological 
information. The book had been lost, however, before Boccaccio wrote the Genealogia. 
See A. Hortis, Studj sulle opere latine del Boccaccio (Trieste, 1879), pp. 494-98. Hortis, 
p. 497, says (after mentioning a brief minor work by Paolo): ‘‘Quanto pid ricca non 
doveva essere l’opera delie Collezioni, dove, per quel che possiamo comprendere dalle 
citazioni del Boccaccio, non soltanto si vedevano gli alberi genealogici degli Dei, ma si 
discutevano altresi le differenti opinioni degli autori antichi e s'interpetravano le favole, 
non senza acutezza d’ingegno."’ No reference given by Hortis, however, justifies his infer- 
ence that the Liber collectionum contained trees; nor does any statement justifying such 
an inference appear in any of the proems or in Books XIV and XV of the Genealogia. 
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SPENSER’S DEBT TO THE GREEK ROMANCES 


John Upton indicated in 1758 that Spenser was indebted in the 
pastoral cantos of the sixth book of The Faerie Queene to Heliodorus, 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius. Serena’s narrow escape from public 
sacrifice by a “savage nation,” he pointed out, is related somehow to 
Achilles Tatius’ melodramatic scene when the robbers of the Nile 
attempt the sacrifice of Leucippe on an altar built in full view 
of two contending armies.? The exposure of Pastorella* has a strong 
family resemblance to the exposure of Chloe in Longus’ story of 
Daphnis and Chloe,‘ and the cave where she is confined by the robbers 
who carry her off after harrying her pastoral paradise’ is suspiciously 
like the cave where “the Egyptian Thyamis confines the beautiful 
Chariclea.’’® Upton knew the Elizabethans too well not to be doubt- 
ful whether these resemblances proved that Spenser was imitating the 
Greek romances at first hand, or whether they indicated simply that 
he felt the contagion of prevalent literary convention. In his note on 
Pastorella’s discovery by Meliboeus’ he wrote: 

This story of Pastorella is founded on the old romance called Dorastus and 
Fawnia, from which Shakespeare borrowed the plan of the play called The 
Winter’s Tale: or rather, Spenser might borrow from the original, viz., the 
pastoral of Daphnis and Chloe by Longus: which pastoral romance, if the 
reader consults, he will find corresponding passages and imitations.® 

“This identification” by Upton, Mr. Greenlaw tells us in an able 
article on Shakespeare’s Pastorals,® ‘is untenable since the two plots 
differ in almost every respect save that a prince becomes a shepherd 


1 The Faerie Queene, Book VI, canto viii, stanzas 38 ff. 

2 Clitophon and Leucippe (Loeb Classical Library ed.), Book IilI, sec. 15, pp. 164-66. 

3 Op. cit., Book VI, canto xii, stanza 9. 

4 Op. cit. (Loeb Classical Library ed.), Book I, secs. 6-7. 

5 Ibid., Book VI, canto xi, stanza 42. 

‘Spenser, Faerie Queene (edited by John Upton, 1758), II, 653. The scene in the 
Aethiopica occurs in Book I. See the translation by Thomas Underdowne edited for ‘‘The 
Tudor Translations’ by Charles Whibley, p. 38. 

7 Op. cit. Book VI, canto ix, stanza 14. 

8 Upton, op. cit., II, 649-50. 

® Studies in Philology, XIII, 122-54. 
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to win the love of a maiden thought to be the daughter of an old 
shepherd.” Without directly discussing the subject, Mr. Greenlaw im- 
plies that Longus’ contribution to the pastoral cantos of The Faerie 
Queene was indirect, and that it was made through Sidney’s Arcadia, 
which he conclusively shows to have been the paramount influence 
upon Spenser when he wrote his last three books. This indirect influ- 
ence of Longus he does not assess. He considers Daphnis and Chloe 
the only true Greek pastoral which influenced English literature: other Greek 
romancers, such as Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius, stressed the wanderings 
of the lovers and introduced various other elements which are without signifi- 
cance in the present study. 
In excluding Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius, Mr. Greenlaw is seem- 
ingly in sharp disagreement with Mr. Wolff’s opinion that The Aethi- 
opean Historie was Sidney’s chief model in conceiving the Arcadia.? 
The relation of the Greek romances to The Faerie Queene has not been 
studied since Upton except by Mr. Greenlaw in the few pages which 
he devotes indirectly to it in this article, and since his treatment of the 
subject is so largely canceled by comparison with Mr. Wolff’s thesis, 
we may approach it best with Upton’s notes as our starting-point. 

Upton’s three notes exhaust the resemblances in concrete detail 
between The Faerie Queene and the Greek romances. A survey of them 
is quickly made. The uncompleted sacrifice of Serena by the “savage 
nation’? resembles the scene in Clitophon and Leucippe in too many 
respects to disclaim all connection with it, but the relation has prob- 
ably been transmitted through several intermediaries. Both girls are 
condemned to the same fate by barbaric captors against the will of 
the majority and in consequence of the influence of priests. Both are 
placed upon improvised altars and both escape their doom, the Si- 
donian maiden by a device of her pretended executioners who are 
really her friends, and Serena by the timely advent of her champion, 
Sir Calepine. The tone of Achilles Tatius’ story is unmistakable in 
Spenser’s episode, yet there are so many discrepancies between the two 
stories that it would be absurd to call Clitophon and Leucippe Spenser’s 
source. The story in its Greek form is central and structural, while in 

1 Studies in Philology, XIII, 123. 

2 Mr. Greenlaw does not refer to Mr. Wolff's study, The Greek Romances in Elizabethan 


Prose Fiction. New York: Columbia University Press, 1912. 
3 Spenser, op. cit., Book VI, canto viii, stanzas 38 ff. 
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The Faerie Queene it is episodic. The treatment of character by the 
two narrators is utterly different. In Spenser’s version the incident 
closes with the chivalrous rescue of the lady by her knight. In Achilles 
Tatius’ version, Clitophon plays a passive and almost pusillanimous 
part as the heroes are inclined to do in all of the Greek romances, so 
bent were their authors upon pathetic effects.! 

In Pastorella’s exposure Spenser handled a subject dear to the 
hearts of writers of romance in the sixteenth century. Upton’s refer- 
ence of it to Dorastus and Fawnia (i.e., Pandosto) had more justifica- 
tion than he suspected, for Greene’s masterpiece appeared in 1589, 
just a year before Spenser visited England to put the first three books 
of The Faerie Queene into Ponsonby’s hands and to collect material 
for the last three, to the composition of which he intended to devote 
the remaining years of his Irish exile. Colin Clouts Come Home Again 
indicates, it seems, that he came into contact with some of Greene’s 
work during this English visit and rather admired it. Perhaps he paid 
Greene the compliment of appropriating one element of his latest and 
best story. Upton called Pastorella’s exposure a parallel to that of 
Chloe in Longus’ romance,” but in its circumstances of secrecy and 
compulsion it is more like Chariclea’s exposure by her mother’s serv- 
ant in The Aethiopian Historie.* Chloe was exposed by her father as 
a sordid matter of course because she was a superfluous baby. Her 
discovery by Dryas in the Cave of the Nymphs where one of his 
strayed ewes was giving her suck left no mark upon Spenser’s story. 

The third resemblance which Upton noticed between the story of 
Pastorella and various motifs in the Greek romances is the least signif- 
icant of the three. He thought the cave where she was confined by her 
robber-captors very like that where the pirate Thyamis imprisoned 
Chariclea, and the whole incident of the pirates’ incursion in the tenth 
and eleventh cantos of the sixth book of The Faerie Queene seemed to 
him rather definitely imitated from Heliodorus. But there are no de- 
tailed resemblances to identify Spenser’s treatment with the suggested 
Greek source, and the common element of a pirate raid means nothing. 


1 Theagenes’ defeat of the pirate captain in The Aethiopian Historie (Book V, p. 151, 
translation of Thomas Underdowne edited in ‘‘The Tudor Translations’’ by Charles 
Whibley) is the only instance of conspicuous courage in the hero of any of the Greek 
romances. 

2 Op. cit. Book I, secs. 6-7. 
* Underdowne, op. cit., p. 38. 
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Pirates were the prime devil ex machina of Heliodorus and his suc- 
cessors. Leucippe is kidnapped by pirates in the neighborhood of the 
Pharos of Alexandria. Daphnis is shanghaied by sea-rovers, and his 
miraculous rescue leads to the first pathetic climax in his education 
sentimentale with Chloe. In the fifth book of The Aethiopian His- 
torie (in quite a different situation from that in the first book where 
Chariclea is confined by robbers in a cave), the heroine is abducted by 
a pirate captain and saved by her lover, who worsts him in single 
combat.! Again she is saved from the lust of a pirate captain only by 
the device of stirring up his lieutenant to murder him.? The motif 
was widespread in fiction in the Renaissance.* Like many of his con- 
temporaries, Spenser made use of it, but he had too many models to 
copy any one of them ciosely. 

The sixth book of The Faerie Queene contains one motif which is 
prominent in all of the Greek romances, but which Upton did not 
mention. It is the riddling prophecy. Spenser made use of it in the 
punning tradition about the heir of the childless Sir Bruin: 

Yet was it sayd, there should to him a sonne 

Be gotten, not begotten, which should drinke 

And dry up all the water which doth ronne 

In the next brooke, by whom that feend should be fordonne.*‘ 
This prophecy is introduced merely for the sake of providing a ready 
way for Sir Calepine to dispose of a foundling baby. The detail about 
drinking up all the water in a neighboring brook is forgotten by the 
poet as soon as written, but it may have had a remote structural in- 
tention. Had the twelfth book of The Faerie Queene been written, we 
should probably have the adventure of the brook. Prophecies akin 
to this were a part of the technique inherited from Heliodorus which 
made oracles about the lives of children exposed at birth a regular 
means to the dramatic solution of the plot. Shakespeare’s oracle from 
Delphi in The Winter’s Tale of the king who should live without an 
heir if the lost were not found’ is a typical example of the type. Ulti- 


1 Underdowne, op. cit., p. 151. 

2 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

* Warton, Observations, p. 155, derived Pastorella’s story from Orlando Furioso, canto 
xii ff., but Mr. Greenlaw (op. cit., p. 126 n.) notes that Isabella’s story is not a pastoral 
and differs from Spenser's story in every detail except captivity by robbers. 


‘ Book VI, Canto iv, stanza 32. 


5 Op. cit., Act III, scene ii. 
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mately its source should be sought in the New Comedy of Menander 
which Heliodorus was fond of mentioning as his model in many scenes 
of pathetic melodrama. It is a quite different thing from the proph- 
ecies of Merlin in the Arthurian legends and from the vaticinations 
sprinkled so generously through Amadis de Gaul. Their function is 
to consolidate the action by a sense of impending doom, the function 
that is illustrated for modern readers in Tennyson’s Passing of Arthur. 
The nearest analogue of Heliodorus’ type of prophecy Mr. Wolff has 
shown conclusively is found in Sidney’s Arcadia, and in that instance 
it seems reasonably sure that the Greek romance was a genuine 
“source.”’ At bottom the quibbling prophecy is a dramatic device, and 
it may very well have been in the most popular of Renaissance Italian 
pastoral plays, Gaurini’s I] Pastor Fido, that Spenser first became 
acquainted with it. There he found it assimilated to a poetic purpose 
which had much in common with his own. Perhaps, if his early ‘‘Nine 
Comedies” ever come to light, we may find in them a bond between 
this episode of the prophecy about Sir Bruin’s heir and the oracle in 
Guarini’s fantasy: 
Non avrd4 prima fin quel che v’offende, 
che duo semi del ciel congiunga Amore; 


e de donna infedel |’antico errore 
alta pieté d’un pastor fido ammende.! 


From what has been said it appears that there are only four mo- 
tifs in The Faerie Queene which derive with significant immediacy 
from the Greek romances. None of them is developed by Spenser in 
a way to commit them with any certainty to a definite Greek source, 
and all of them had many analogues in the literature of the Renais- 
sance. In the later cantos of the sixth book Spenser moves into a 
pastoral world for the first time in The Faerie Queene and quits the 
regions of chivalric romance and courtly love in which his story pre- 
viously moves.? This world, as Mr. Greenlaw has suggested, is very 
like that of Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe though it probably owes its 
creation to the prestige of Sidney’s pastoral episode in the Arcadia. 
Virgil’s idyl of Dido and Aeneas, interrupting a more heroic story, per- 

1 Jl Pastor Fido, by Giambattista Guarini (a cura di Gioachino Brognolino, Bari, 


1914), p. 27. 
2 See E. B. Fowler's Spenser and the Courts of Love. Menasha, Wisconsin, 1921. 
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haps justified such an intrusion of pastoral material to both Sidney 
and Spenser.! 

Outside of the sixth book I believe that it is impossible to find any 
concrete resemblances between The Faerie Queene and any Greek 
romance. But there are two broad features which Spenser’s entire 
poem shares with the Greek romances, almost certainly fortuitously 
yet not altogether insignificantly. One of these is his extraordinarily 
pictorial quality. Many traditions, both medieval and contemporary, 
contributed to this quality in his work. It was an outstanding con- 
vention of the literary tradition centering in the poetry of courtly 
love which found an exemplification especially authoritative for 
Spenser in The Knight’s Tale and in The Parlement of Fowles.? His 
initiation into authorship by way of van der Noodt’s Theatre for 
Worldlings fitted him to share the confusion of the arts of poetry and 
painting so characteristic of his time. He went farther than any other 
poet of the first rank in the Renaissance in what seems like a naive 
interpretation of the critical catch-phrase then so popular, ut pictura 
poesis. He seems to have made a working principle of the doctrine 
that the ideal in painting should be realistic illusion, and that poetry 
should be a literal transcript of painting. The best example of this oc- 
curs in the third book of The Faerie Queene where he devotes five 
stanzas to walls which 

. . . were round about appareiled 
With costly clothes of Arras and of Toure, 
In which with cunning hand was pourtrahed 
The love of Venus and her paramoure.’ 
The whole story is recited on the tapestries with many hints of the 
dramatic power of Shakespeare in Venus and Adonis. 

An obsession with pictures was more characteristic of the Greek 
romances than it was of any of the writers in the western romantic 
tradition. Clitophon and Leucippe opens with a young man gazing at 
a painting of the rape of Europa which has hypnotized him with 
memories of his own passionate history. That romance is filled with 
examples of this particular aesthetic hobby. In Daphnis and Chloe it 


1 Greenlaw, op. cit., p. 129. 

? For the Chaucerian influence on Spenser’s work see W. P. Nadall’s unpublished 
Harvard thesis on The Influence of Chaucer on Spenser. 

4 Op. cit., Book III, canto i, stanza 34. 
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is reduced to an agreeable absurdity in a scene where the shepherd 
Dryas imitates all the activities of his calling in an ‘“expressionistic 
dance”’ so realistic that even his urban witnesses are carried away and 
throw themselves into the pantomime with the abandon of savages in 
a war-dance.'! The literature of the Renaissance was so full of this 
mania that it is unnecessary to suppose that Spenser contracted it 
directly from Longus or Achilles Tatius, but it is remarkable that he 
always conceived his art as more or less a contest with the “‘life-resem- 
bling pencill” of Zeuxis and Praxiteles.? Sidney’s Arcadia was a 
channel through which this peculiarity of the Greek romances prob- 
ably affected Spenser. Descriptions such as Sidney’s account of the 
paintings in Calendar’s garden-house are closely akin to word-paint- 
ings in The Faerie Queene, on the one hand, and in The Aethiopian 
Historie, on the other. Sidney wrote in part: 

There was Diana when Actaeon saw her bathing in whose cheeks the 
painter had set such a colour as was mixt betweene shame and disdaine. ... . 


In another table was Atalanta; the posture of whose limmes was so livelie 
expressed, that . . . . one would have sworne the very picture had runne. 


In one other respect The Faerie Queene as a whole resembles Heilo- 
dorus’ The Aethiopian Historie, but here it is unsafe to claim more than 
a certain like-mindedness. Heliodorus was an exceptionally moral 
romancer, and Underdowne’s translation (which Spenser may have 
known) laid much stress upon his author’s moral purpose. Heliodorus 
was a preacher, and his gospel was composed of commonplaces not 
unlike Spenser’s “Twelve Morall Virtues.’’ Chastity, temperance, 
friendship, justice, and courtesy are all formal topics in his ethic. They 
are identical with the six moral virtues which Spenser actually alle- 
gorized, minus the first, holiness or courage, which he derived mainly 
from Christian and chivalrous sources. Spenser conceived temperance 
as the subordination of the passions to the mind, and was as much 
interested in the restraint of anger and grief as in that of the lust for 
pleasure. The conception was essentially stoic, and Upton’s notes on 
the second book of The Faerie Queene leave no doubt that Cicero, 
Seneca, and Epictetus were Spenser’s mentors. Heliodorus in a fashion 
infinitely less serious than Spenser tried to vulgarize the principles of 


1 Longus, op. cit., Book II, pp. 117-19. 
2? Book III, Prologue, stanza ii, 1. 2. 
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an eclectic ethic derived from classical and Christian sources. It is 
worth while to compare the comment of Guyon upon Amavia’s 
suicidal grief for her husband with Calisiris’ reprimand of Chariclea 
when she gives way to disappointment over Theagenes’ loss. Guyon 
observes to the Palmer: 

.... Old Syre, 

Beholde the ymage of mortalitie, 

And feeble nature cloth’d with fleshly tyre. 

When raging passion with fierce tyranny 

Robs reason of her due regalitie, 

And makes it servaunt to her basest part, 

The strong it weakens with infirmitie, 

And with bold furie armes the weakest hart: 

The strong through pleasure soonest falles, the weak 
through smart.! 


Calisiris exclaims: 

For shame, Chariclea, what aray is this? Why doo you vex yourself so 
sore without ceassing? Why yeelde you to all chaunces without reason?? 

Chastity, Mr. Wolff has indicated, is ‘structural and essential to 
the main plot”’ in all of the Greek romances.’ In its intention Spenser’s 
use of chastity in the third book of The Faerie Queene is structural, 
though its effect on the story is to work against suspense by investing 
Britomart with magic strength which leaves the issue of none of her 
struggles in doubt. A rather morbid devotion to chastity character- 
ized the Greek romances from their first beginnings. The Ninus Frag- 
ment, dated by Gaselee between 50 and 100 a.p.,4 opens with an appeal 
by Ninus to his aunt for his cousin’s hand on the ground that he has 
marvelously preserved his chastity until his seventeenth year. Daph- 
nis and Chloe is a story of the self-restraint of lovers with which the 
legend of Britomart and Artegal bears no comparison. Britomart is 
a converted Angelica and too much of an aristocrat to suffer the temp- 
tations of the shepherdess, Chloe, or of the débutantes, Chariclea and 
Leucippe. Heliodorus, however, treated chastity in Spenser’s lyric 


1 Op. cit., Book II, canto i, stanza 57. 
2 Underdowne, op. cit., p. 164. Cf. Melitta’s appeal to the jealous Thersander in 
Clitophon and Leucippe (Loeb ed.), p. 320: é ody cov déopat, yevod wor dixacris toos, xal xabhpas 
py cou Ta Gra rijs dcaBodfs éxBaddw 52 rfis xapdlas riv dpynv, Tov be Noyiopdv Emiorncas KpiTHY Gxépaov, 
dxougor. 
3 Op. cit., p. 309. 
‘ Introduction to the Ninus Fragment (Loeb ed.), p. 283. 
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strain. “‘Chariclea, her worthie chastitie” is introduced at the outset.! 
She and Theagenes dedicate themselves again and again to chastity.” 
Violently tempted, they resolve “‘to dye chastly, and like men.’’* They 
pray for dreams of each other, provided they be chaste dreams.‘ 
Theagenes is ready to accept martyrdom for chastity’s sake when 
Queene Arsace solicits his affection.> At the end of the romance there 
is a public test of Chariclea’s chastity like the theatrical test of the 
real and the false Florimel in the fourth book of The Faerie Queene.® 
In general, a comparison of Heliodorus’ treatment of chastity with 
that found in the third book of Spenser’s romance leaves no doubt 
that the two stories belong to one ethical tradition, although there is 
not a single point of parallel contact between them. 

Courtesy is a definitely recognized though little-stressed virtue in 
The Aethiopian Historie,’ and there is some speculation along vaguely 
Aristotelian lines about the nature of friendship. Theagenes rebuffs 
Cibele’s overtures from Arsace because friendship ought to be “be- 
tween such as are of one condition.’’* We learn that “such is the nature 
of theeves, they esteeme more money than their owne lives, and 
make much of the name of friendship, and affinitie so farre as lucre, 
and gaine shall extende.’’® There are many appeals to justice through- 
out Heliodorus’ story, and the conception of the virtue is very much 
more speculative and “‘civil’’ than is that of the simple lex talionis so 
often invoked under the name of justice in Amadis de Gaule.© Equity 
is distinguished from justice as it is in the fifth book of The Faerie 
Queene, but it does not mean justice tempered with mercy as definitely 
as it does in Spenser. All these virtues, it must be confessed, bear no 
very striking resemblance to the qualities which Spenser called by 
identical names, but Underdowne, in his marginal notes, lets us see 


1 Underdowne, op. cit., p. 16. 
2 Ibid., pp. 116-17, 127, 142. 
3 Ibid., p. 143. 
4 Ibid., p. 163. 
5 Tbid., pp. 195-215. 
8 The Faerie Queene, canto v. Underdowne, Aethiopica, pp. 264-65. 
7 Underdowne, op. cit., p. 159. 
8 Ibid., p. 189. 
® Ibid., p. 40. Cf. Cnemon’s prayer for ‘‘pardon to the gods of friendshippe’’ when he 
abandons Calisiris and Chariclea (p. 161). 
10 Underdowne, op. cit., pp. 226, 255, 267, etc. 
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that he understood them as being much the same as those exemplified 
in the moral “legends” of The Faerie Queene.! Like Spenser and Sid- 
ney, Underdowne was moved by the desire to give England an epic 
that would contribute to the education of gentlemen, and in the Aethi- 
opica he felt that he had found such an epic. 

To summarize: There is no evidence that Spenser derived any 
element of his poetry directly from any Greek romance. Four motifs 
in the story of Pastorella derive ultimately from Longus or Heliodorus, 
but all of them had become literary commonplaces when Spenser wrote. 
The use that he makes of them relates him as much to Ariosto, Tasso, 
Guarini, and Sidney as it does to the ancient romancers. Outside of 
these four motifs it is barely possible to trace the influence of Helio- 
dorus through Sidney among the complex forces that made Spenser’s 
treatment of the “moral virtues” what it was, and it may not be alto- 
gether fantastic to see in the fondness of the Greek romancers for 
word-painting a very minor force that helped to make The Faerie 
Queene the most pictorial of epics. 








Merritt Y. HuGHEs 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 See Underdowne’s marginal note on p. 255 for evidence that he regarded justice as 
a “‘civil’’ virtue in Spenser's sense. 




















WHO WAS LUCASTA? 


When Lovelace issued his slender volume of poems in 1649, he 
called it Lucasta: Epodes, Odes, Sonnets, Songs, etc. It contains, be- 
sides commendatory verses, fifty-five poems. Of these, seventeen are 
addressed to Lucasta, or at least refer in some way to her. There are 
also four poems to Ellinda, and one each to Gratiana, Chloe, and Al- 
thea. Ten years later, after Lovelace’s death, his brother collected 
and published another volume of his poems, which he entitled Lucas- 
ta: Posthume Poems of Richard Lovelace, Esq. In this second volume, 
Lucasta’s name still appears most frequently: Lucasta figures in ten 
poems, Laura in two, and Chloris in one. Since most writers on Love- 
lace have been content to repeat Anthony 4 Wood’s casual identifica- 
tion of Lucasta as Lucy Sacheverel, with little or no search for cor- 
roboration in the poetry concerned, it may not be amiss to give further 
study to the question of Lucasta’s identity. 

Before turning, however, to this problem, let us consider briefly 
an idea about Lucasta and Lovelace which has been several times ad- 
vanced, but which may, I think, be safely dismissed as sentimental 
conjecture. We are asked to picture Lovelace pining away because 
his betrothed had married another man, and finally dying miserably 
in London of a broken heart. Thus Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, in his 
Age of Milton (p. 98), says: “According to tradition, his death was due 
to despair, caused by the unfaithfulness of the lady addressed as Lu- 
casta, who married under the impression that he was dead.”” Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse similarly remarks in Ward’s English Poets (p. 182): “‘It 
being reported that he was killed, his betrothed married another man; 
and after wasting all his substance in the recklessness of despair, this 
darling of the graces died in extreme want, and in a cellar.”” The late 
Louise I. Guiney writes in an article in the Catholic World (XCV, 650): 
“Utter affliction and discouragement, due to the loss of his love, may 
have disabled him from prcfiting by such common measure of allevi- 
ation as fell to his colleagues.” 


(Mopern Puito.toey, August, 1925] 
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I have been able to discover no evidence whatever for the idea here 
advanced. Of his early biographers neither Aubrey! nor Winstanley? 
throws any light on his love affair, and Wood, who is the chief source 
of our knowledge of Lovelace, distinctly says that he pined away, not 
because of disappointment in love, but because of poverty. “‘After the 
murther of King Charles I,” writes Wood, ‘‘Lovelace was set at liber- 
ty, and having by that time consumed all his estate, grew very melan- 
choly (which brought him at length into a consumption),’’ etc. Wood 
certainly did not attribute any of Lovelace’s melancholy to the loss 
of Lucasta. 

And yet I can think of nothing except an inattentive reading of 
Wood that could have occasioned these statements. In the preceding 
paragraph, Wood describes Lovelace’s departure to France in 1646 to 
fight under Louis XIV, his being wounded at Dunkirk, and his return 
to England in 1648. Upon his return he was imprisoned, says Wood, 
in Lord Petre’s house in Aldersgate Street, and there, to quote again, 
“the framed his poems for the press, entitled Lucasta....etc..... 
The reason why he gave that title was because, some time before, he 
had made his amours to a gentlewoman of great beauty and fortune, 
named Lucy Sacheverel, whom he usually called Lux casta; but she 
upon a strong report that Lovelace was dead of his wound received 
at Dunkirk, soon after married.”’ He lost his betrothed. He died of 
melancholy. What more natural than to connect the two facts? Very 
likely someone’s careless reading of Wood is responsible for the tradi- 
tion to which Mr. Masterman refers. 

Certainly the contents of the poems to Lucasta could not have .« 
given rise to such a tradition. In none is there any hint of the loss of 
Lucasta, or of despair arising from this or any other cause; nor in the 
eight elegies on Lovelace written by his friends within two years of his 
death is there a single reference to Lucasta’s faithlessness. We may, 
then, I think, free Lucy Sacheverel from any responsibility—even un- 
intentional—for Lovelace’s pitiful end. 

But the main problem already proposed remains, namely, whether 
the Lucasta of the poems really does represent the woman to whom, 
1 Brief Lives (ed. Clark, 1898), II, 37. 

2 He says merely: ‘‘The one [Sir Philip Sidney] Celebrated his Mistress under the 
bright name of Stella, the other the Lady Regent of his Affections, under the Banner of 


Lucasta” (The Lives of the Most Famous English Poets [1687], p. 170). 
* Athenae Ozonienses (ed. P. Bliss), III, 460-3. 
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according to Wood, Lovelace made his amours. Thomas Seccombe in 
his article on Lovelace in the Dictionary of National Biography re- 
marks that Lucasta was possibly an imaginary personage, after whom, 
in accordance with the familiar practice of the time, he called his 
4 poems. My own examination of the poems to Lucasta has, in spite of 
Wood’s statement, convinced me that this supposition is not merely 
possible, but in the highest degree probable. I do not believe that 
these poems can have been written about any woman whom Lovelace 
loved and sought in marriage. , 

The reasons that have led me to this conclusion are as follows: 

1. With two or three exceptions the poems that concern Lucasta _ 
read like frigid exercises, not genuine love poems. It is of course a 
commonplace that much Elizabethan and Caroline love poetry is con- 
ventional; yet even beside the conventional poetry of that day, the 
love poems to Lucasta seem curiously lacking in feeling. They are al- 
most completely devoid of ardor and tenderness, and are remarkable 4 
only for the utter lack of restraint shown in their conceits. One excep- 
tion is “To Lucasta: Going beyond the Seas,” which contains the 


fine passage: 
Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown, and greet as angels greet. 


This poem, however, seems to be reminiscent of Donne’s famous 
“‘Valediction Forbidding Mourning,” a fact that makes at least ques- 
tionable whether the apparent feeling as well as the matter may not be 
owing to Donne. A second exception is “To Lucasta: Going to the 
Wars.” There is a distinet note of tenderness here; yet the primary de- 
votion shown in this poem is of course to the king and to the king’s 
cause. The third and last exception that I find is a poem entitled 
“Calling Lucasta from Her Retirement.’”’ In this poem Lovelace 
represents himself, seconded by trees, waters, air, and fire, as sum- 
moning her from the “dire monument” of her “black room.”’ At the 
end he declares she comes, and that her coming makes him forget 
even the tragedy of civil war: 

See! she obeys! By all obeyed thus 

No storms, heats, colds, no souls contentious, 

Nor civil war is found; I mean, to us. 
Most of the poem is labored and obscure, and leaves the reader with 
the suspicion that Lucasta may here be no more than a symbol for the 
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clear light of truth. Is it not odd that Lovelace, even assuming he felt 
no tenderness, could not have simulated it more successfully in his love 
poems? 

It may be objected that he was one of those men not gifted with 
the power of expressing their feelings in verse. Yet how genuinely his 
lines on Charles glow when in “To Althea: From Prison” he sings of 
the sweetness, mercy, and majesty of his king. So, too, in his little- 
known poem “To Lucasta: From Prison,’’ there throbs a splendid de- 
votion to Charles. In this poem Lovelace turns over in his mind the 
various things he might love, such as Peace, War, Religion, Parlia- 
ment, Liberty, Property, etc. But he finds some impediment to his 
loving any of these. He ends his poem thus: 

Since, then, none of these can be 
Fit objects for my love and me; 


What then remains but th’ only spring 
Of all our loves and joys, the King? 


He who being the whole ball 

Of day on earth, lends it to all; 
When seeking to eclipse his right 
Blinded we stand in our own light. 


And now an universal mist 

Of error is spread o’er each breast, 
With such a fury edged as is 

Not found in th’ inwards of th’ abyss. 


Oh, from thy glorious starry wain 
Dispense on me one sacred beam 

To light me where I soon may see 
How to serve you, and you trust me! 


The “starry wain” mentioned in the last stanza is Charlemagne’s 
Wain, or Wagon, the seven stars forming the Great Dipper, which 
during the seventeenth century was associated with the name of 
Charles I. The poem was pretty evidently written during Lovelace’s 
second imprisonment, at a time when events were hurrying Charles 
toward his execution. It is addressed to Lucasta, but there is no 
real love in the poem for anyone but Charles. So also in certain of 
his occasional verses—especially in ““The Grasshopper, To My Noble 
Friend, Mr. Charles Cotton,’ “The Lady A. L., My Asylum in a 
Great Extremity,” and ‘To His Dear Brother, Colonel F. L.”—a clear 
flame of affection warms and illumines the halting, obscure lines. 
Lovelace was certainly not a man devoid of feeling, nor incapable of 
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conveying that feeling into his poetry, facts that make the frigidity of 
his love poetry all the more noteworthy. 

2. The poems to Lucasta contain no individualizing descriptive 
touches such as the thought of an actual woman would naturally give 
rise to. We do not learn whether she was fair or dark, tall or short, re- 
sponsive, reserved, or proud. We do not know where she lived, for I 
think we may quickly dismiss as of no significance the reference to 
Tunbridge in the poem “Lucasta, Taking the Waters at Tunbridge,” 
on which Hazlitt comments as follows: “From this it might be con- 
jectured, though the ground for doing so would be very slight, that 
Lucasta was a native of Kent or of one of the adjoining shires; but 
against this supposition we have to set the circumstance that else- 
where this lady is called a ‘northern star.’”” We do, to be sure, meet 
some conventional praise of her charms: her eyes rival the sun in 
brightness; and when she steps into a pool of water, it is purified by 
the touch of her body. But not one simple detail, such even as Herrick 
gives us of his probably imaginary Julia, or Carew of his enigmatical 
Celia, do we find in these poems. If ever a woman was less than a shad- 
ow, that woman is Lucasta. 

3. The seventeen commendatory poems in English, Latin, and 
Greek, written for Lovelace’s 1649 volume, and the eight elegies, col- 
lected and published in 1660 by his brother, Dudley Posthumus Love- 
lace, and reprinted by Hazlitt, furnish no indication that their authors 
supposed Lucasta had any identity. In one of the commendatory 
poems in particular, that of Colonel John Pinchbacke, the thought 
seems strongly to invite a reference to Lucasta, for the Celia (most 
likely of Carew) and the Sacharissa of Waller are both mentioned; but 
there is no word of Lucasta. 

4. One poem among those in the first volume of Lucasta argues 
strongly against identifying Lucasta with any real woman. It has 
exactly the cynicism of Donne’s early poems in which he insists on 
variety in love. The opening phrase, ‘The beauteous star to which I 
first did bow,” must surely refer to Lucasta, who again and again, in 
playful allusion to her name, is addressed as one of the heavenly 
bodies. The most significant lines of this poem (entitled “‘A Paradox”’) 
are as follows: 


Tis true the beauteous star 
To which I first did bow 
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Burnt quicker, brighter far 
Than that which leads me now; . 











So from the glorious sun 
Who to his height hath got, 
With what delight we run 
To some black cave or grot! . 







The god that constant keeps 
Unto his deities 
Is poor in joys, and sleeps 3 
Imprisoned in the skies. F 
This knew the wisest, who 
From Juno stole, below 
To love a bear or cow. 


Can it be that Lovelace would have written in this way about a real 
woman whom he had loved or courted? 

5. In composing witty love verses with no particular woman in 
mind, he would have been doing what many other poets of the age did. 
Cowley, for example, admits that his volume of love poems called The 
Mistress was written merely because “poets are scarse thought free- 
men of their company without paying some duties . . . . to Love.” 
So Vaughan, alluding in his poems to Amoret, assures us in the Preface 
that “the fire at highest is but Platonic.’”’ Recent critics feel pretty 
confident that classic models rather than real women inspired most of 
Herrick’s poems to his ‘‘many dainty mistresses.” There is no reason 
why Lovelace also should not have wished to prove himself a free- 
man of the company of poets by paying some duties to Love. 

Perhaps no one of the arguments I have adduced would by itself 
be convincing. Taken together they lead me to a conclusion not in- 
deed at variance with what Wood actually says, but at variance with 
the natural implication of his statement. Lovelace may have courted 
Lucy Sacheverel.! He may have loved her. He may even have named 
his book after her. But that he should have consistently identified her 
in his own mind with the person addressed as Lucasta in his poems 
seems to me, in view of the poems themselves, incredible. 

ALEXANDER C. JUDSON 
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1 Though the records of the Sacheverell family have been searched, the Lucy Sache- 
verel to whom Wood refers has not been discovered. Joseph Hunter conjectures, however, 
that she was ‘‘issue of the marriage of Ferdinando Sacheverel with Lucy, daughter of Sir 
Henry Hastings of Newark near Leicester. This Ferdinando was aged 20 in 1619, and was 
an illegitimate son of Henry Sacheverel of Morley in Derbyshire and of Newhall in War- 
wickshire."’ See Chorus Vatum, 1843 (Addl. MSS. 24, 488), II, 201. 




















BODMER’S INDEBTEDNESS TO VOLTAIRE 


Though in matters of literary criticism Bodmer frequently took 
issue with Voltaire, he did not hesitate to draw upon at least one of the 
French author’s dramas for some important literary loans. It was Vol- 
taire’s Le fanatisme ou Mahomet le prophéte which, as we shall see, had 
to contribute its share of material to Bodmer’s Noah. But before 
entering upon a consideration of the Bodmer-Voltaire parallels it will 
be helpful to present a brief summary of the plot of Voltaire’s tragedy 
and then follow this with a survey of the borrowed situations in the 
Noah. 

Voltaire’s hero, Mohammed, has been banished from Mecca by 
the sheik, Zopire. Moreover, in a skirmish the sheik has succeeded in 
carrying off Mohammed’s beautiful slave, Palmire, who now be- 
seeches him to restore her to the worshiped prophet and also to her 
lover, the slave Séide. As Zopire learns in the course of the play, both 
slaves are his own children, though for fifteen years he has believed 
them dead. 

At a time of truce Mohammed re-enters Mecca, and the price im- 
posed upon Zopire as a ransom for his son is the surrender of the city 
and a proclamation of the Mohammedan faith, whereupon the prophet 
will deign to wed Palmire. Zopire, however, refuses to enslave his 
country and to renounce his religion for a false faith. The religious 
fanatic and spiritual leader, seeing his ambition thus crossed, deter- 
mines on revenge. Zopire, however, happens to have the backing of 
the senate of Mecca, which now resolves upon Mohammed’s doom. 
At this juncture Mohammed’s lieutenant, Omar, proposes the plan of 
having the sheik done to death by Séide, who, unaware of his father’s 
identity, is won over to the murderous design by his vow to obey 
implicitly all of heaven’s decrees as enjoined upon him through 
Mohammed; and to make doubly sure of the success of the scheme, 
Mohammed suggests the plan of hinting at black designs on the part 
of the sheik upon Séide’s life and his sweetheart’s honor. Thus the 
detested infidel Zopire is doomed to die. S¢éide commits the bloody 
83 
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deed only to learn that the man whom he has assassinated was his 
own father. Thereupon, snatching up the gory poniard, he vows 
vengeance upon Mohammed, but at this point is suddenly seized by 
the latter’s lieutenant and cast into a dungeon. 

There is now, however, a turn of fortune. The citizens of Mecca, 
aroused to deepest indignation by the death of their chief, bear upon 
a bier the body of Zopire as they enter upon the stage accompanied 
by Séide and Palmire. But Séide too is doomed, for he dies upon the 
dead body of his father, having been secretly poisoned at the behest 
of Mohammed, his jealous rival for the love of Palmire. Overcome by 
the sight, Palmire then stabs herself with Séide’s weapon. 

Turning now to the Noah! we find the following similar and, as we 
shall see, reminiscent situation. The prophet Selima, pretending to 
have received God’s decrees before the very throne of the Almighty, 
who, as he further represents, has girded about him the two-edged 
sword and commanded him “die Vélker zu schlagen,’”’ proceeds to 
execute his bloody mission. His victorious advance is stayed, how- 
ever, by the city of Yarmouth, the eyes of whose inhabitants have 
been opened to the imposture. Fired by Zippor,? the citizens resist 
the false prophet in defense of their liberty and their ancient faith. 
The seductive promises of the prophet fail to swerve the leader of 
Yarmouth from his purpose, and even the promised restoration of his 
son, Asa, as a further inducement to surrender is met by a determined 
Nein! lieber nicht Vater, als feiger Verriter.’ 


which resembles the sentiment of Zopire in Voltaire’s tragedy 
Mahomet, je suis pére ... 
Mais s’il faut 4 ton culte asservir ma patrie, 
Ou de ma propre main les immoler tous deux, 
Connais-moi, Mahomet, mon choix n’est pas douteux. 
Adieu.‘ 

Asa, as we learn, had been kidnapped when a child, and after 
having been brought up among the soldiery—quite the same feature 
that we find in the Voltairean tragedy’—had been turned over to the 
prophet. Thwarted in his ambitious design, Selima resolves upon Zip- 
por’s death, and after some resistance on the part of Asa succeeds in 


1 Noah, edition of 1765, pp. 62 ff. 
2 The character corresponding to Voltaire’s Zopire. 
* Noah, p. 64. * Le fanatieme, II, v. 5 Ibid. 
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persuading him to perform the deed. As in Voltaire’s drama, the 
assassin comes upon his victim near the altar and there plunges the 
fatal dagger into the breast of his own father. At this point Asa’s 
kidnaper, Sua, discloses to him the identity of his victim, whereupon 
Asa attempts to take his own life with the same weapon, but is re- 
strained by his father, who, again as in the Voltairean version, kisses 
his son and dies. But no need has the youth of the instrument of 
death, for even then the poison which Selima has secretly administered 
—recalling the murderous act of Voltaire’s Mohammed—is coursing in 
his veins. And, resembling the death of the poisoned Séide in the 
French model, Bodmer’s parricide, Asa, dies beside the lifeless body 
of his father. 

Let us now consider one of the more important passages in the 
Noah dealing with the episode. Selima has just issued his bloody com- 
mand to Asa to slay Zippor. 


Er sprachs. Der Jiingling betéubet und schwindelnd, 

Wie wann ihm in die Ohren die Stimme Gottes gedonnert, 

Dacht nicht linger, er fliegt, sieht Zippor bei einem Altare, 

Reisst ihn zur Erd, und—Himmel! du kannst kein Unrecht befehlen, 
Ruft er, und driickt ihm den Stahl in den Busen. Den Augenblick bebte 
Sua daher, der den Knaben geraubt; er keuchte die Worte: 

Asa, was hast du getan? Der hier im Staube verblutet, 

War dein Vater; Elender, du schlugst den, der dich erzeugt hat! 

Asa stand wie vom Blitz getroffen, er wirft die Augen 

Wild auf den blutenden Vater, er tappt nach dem Dolch, er hatt’ ihn 
Wider sich selbst gewandt, wenn Zippor mit sterbender Hand es 
Nicht gehindert; er kiisst’ ihn und starb. 


The exceedingly close resemblance, feature for feature, between 
the Bodmerian and the Voltairean situations is apparent; it now re- 
mains to pass in review also some of the more significant verbal paral- 
lels between the German and the French versions of the story. 

The following words of Voltaire’s Mohammed to Séide when he 
endeavors to incite him to murder Zopire are paralleled by a passage 
in the Noah presenting the corresponding situation. In the French 


tragedy we read: 

Téméraire, 
On devient sacrilége alors qu’on délibére. 
Loin de moi les mortels assez audacieux 
Pour juger par eux-mémes ... 
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Quiconque ose penser n’est pas né pour me croire. 
Obéir en silence est votre seule gloire. 
Savez-vous qui je suis? Savez-vous en quels lieux 
Ma voix vous a chargé des volontés des cieux?! 
The corresponding passage in the Noah reads: 
Selima schrie mit Grimm: Der siindiget wider den Tempel, 
Der mit sich iiberlegt, ob das Wort, das ich rede, gerecht ist; 
Wer sich erkiihnt, fiir sich selbst zu denken, der ist nicht mein Jiinger. 
Weissest du nicht, wer ich bin?.... 
Zittre mein Antlitz zu seh’n, etc. 
The following lines spoken by Palmire 
Et le dieu qu’il annonce avec tant de hauteur, 
Séide, est le vrai dieu, puisqu’il le rend vainqueur.® 
are reflected in the Bodmerian passage: 
Siege nach Siegen erfocht’ der rasende Haufe, die Toren 
Nannten die Siege die Zeugnisse Gottes von seinem Propheten.* 
The words spoken by the enraged Mohammed immediately after 
Zopire’s firm refusal to do the prophet’s bidding: 
Fier citoyen, vieillard inexorable, 
Je serai plus que toi cruel, impitoyable® 
seem to have suggested the lines: 
Selima knirschte vor Wut, und sann auf... . Wege, 
Zippor zu téten, und Asas Hand zu dem Morde zu waffnen.® 
To conclude our consideration of Voltaire’s tragedy as a source of 
Bodmer’s epic, I cite one more parallel: 
Palmire. Ce vieillard va done étre immolé! 
Séide. De ce grand sacrifice ainsi l’ordre est réglé 


Palmire. Lui mourir par tes mains! tout mon sang s’est glacé. 
Reminiscent of these lines is the following passage in the Noah: 

Hore durch meinen Mund die Worte des ewigen K6nigs 

. . das Opfer, das Gott verlanget, ist Zippor. 

‘ . indem ich den Greuel spreche, so rinnet 

Mir durch die Adern Frost.’ 
1 Le fanatisme, III, vi. 
2 Noah, p. 65. Cf. also p. 45: 


“die Stirne, die zweifelt, 
Briitet Verrat, die denkt, wann ihr Herr... . 


geredt hat.”’ 
3 Le fanatisme, IV, iii. 8 Noah, p. 64. 
* Noah, p. 63. 7 Ibid. 


5 Le fanatisme, II, v. 
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As we proceed with our examination of the Noah, it becomes more 
and more obvious that Bodmer did not hesitate to appropriate from 
the writings of others whatever appealed to his fancy and happened to 
be available for his purpose.! Nor, as I have elsewhere pointed out, 
did he attempt to conceal the fact. Whatever one may be inclined to 
think of his singularly eclectic method as the author of the Noah and 
other works, one will at least have to admit that he displayed the ut- 
most frankness in avowing and defending his own practice.” In a sense 
it may of course be maintained that no author is wholly free from lit- 
erary influence; such differences in its manifestations as may be ob- 
served are. after all, primarily differences of degree. But Bodmer, it 
must be granted, represents the extreme type of deliberate borrower; 
indeed, if one were to undertake a search in the field of letters one 
would probably be somewhat hard put to it to find quite his equal.’ 


C. H. IpERsHOFF 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


1 In various journals I have previously published a number of articles on the borrowed 
elements in the Noah. 

? For Bodmer’s defense of his practice see my article in the Philological Quarterly, 
I, No. 2, 115. 

3 For a brief article on the subject of plagiarism cf. ‘‘Anatole France als Plagiator,"’ 
by Friedrich von Oppeln-Bronikowski in Die Literatur, January, 1924, pp. 202-4. What 
arouses the author's particular disapprobation is the apparent attempt on the part of 
Anatole France to cover up his tracks by deliberately seeking to discredit certain authors 
to whom he was indebted in a literary way. I have seen the further statement—where, I do 
not recall—that d’Annunzio is a master-plagiarist, but in this matter I am not sufficiently 
informed to express an opinion. 





























WILHELM MEISTER’S INTERPRETATION 
OF HAMLET 


From the appearance of Goethe’s novel Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahre in 1796 to our own day, the popular Hamlet has been Wilhelm 
Meister’s Hamlet and the majority of the innumerable critical theories 
are mere variations of Wilhelm Meister’s interpretation. 

But not one of the many critics and interpreters of Hamlet ever 
thought of going back to the novel Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre and of 
studying the interpretation in its natural environment. Wilhelm 
Meister’s views on Hamlet are scattered throughout the larger part 
of two books, or nineteen chapters of the novel. They belong to the 
atmosphere of the work, and should not be considered as independent 
opinions outside of the novel. Friedrich Gundolf, in his Shakespeare 
und der Deutsche Geist, writes in this connection: 

The conversations on Hamlet must not be considered outside of Wilhelm 
Meister as an independent interpretation of Hamlet’s character. They form 
part of the setting and belong to the action of the novel and are thoroughly 
adapted to its environment. Indeed, it is questionable whether they at all 
represent Goethe’s views on Hamlet. Hamlet and the other characters of the 
play form, so to speak, a group of absent persons who take part in the action 
and with whom the chief characters of the novel enter into close relation- 
ship. They are used in the novel in the same way and for the same effect as 
Shakespeare uses his play within a play, that is, to deepen the background of 
the novel and to enlarge its perspective.! 

In Book III, chapter viii, of Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre the hero 
is introduced by Jarno to the works of Shakespeare, and in the 
eleventh chapter of the same book we read: ‘Wilhelm had scarcely 
finished a few of Shakespeare’s plays before he became so much af- 
fected by them that he could not continue their perusal. His whole 
soul was in a state of excitement.”” And when he next meets Jarno he 
tells him: 


I do not think that any book, any man, or any occurrence of life, has ever 
produced so strong an effect upon me as the precious works to which by your 


1 Op. cit. (Berlin, 1920), p. 317. Professor Gundolf is one of the most eminent of living 
German critics and schciars, translator of Shakespeare’s Works, author of one of the very 
best lives of Goethe and of Shakespeare und der Deutsche Geist. 
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kindness I have been introduced. They appear to be the productions of a 
heavenly genius who has descended to the abodes of men, to make them, by 
the gentlest of lessons, acquainted with themselves. One might think during 
the perusal that he stood before the open, solemn books of destiny, through 
which the whirlwind of impassioned life is breathing, whilst the leaves are 
agitated to and fro. I have been so astonished and overcome by the strength 
and tenderness, the power and repose of these works, that I long for the time 
when I shall be able to continue their perusal.’ 

Wilhelm continues the reading of Shakespeare and especially of 
Hamlet, which becomes and remains his favorite. Later, when he joins 
Serlo’s theatrical company, he persuades Serlo to present Hamlet, and 
he himself is to act the part of the prince. During the long prepara- 
tions that follow, Wilhelm explains the play and the characters to the 
other actors. In this manner originates the famous interpretation of 
Hamlet. 

The chief problem of the tragedy has always been connected with 
the question, Why does Hamlet not act? Why does he not carry out 
what the ghost of his father asked him and what he himself solemnly 
promised to do? Wilhelm’s answer in the briefest form is: “Aus Man- 
gel an Tatenkraft, an sinnlicher Heldenstarke.”’ Wilhelm says: 

To me it is evident that Shakespeare meant to describe a great duty im- 
posed upon a soul unable to perform it. In this sense I find that the whole 
play is conceived and worked out. An oak-tree is planted in a costly vase, 
which should have borne beautiful flowers in its bosom. The roots spread 
out and the vase is shivered to pieces A beautiful, pure, noble and 
most moral nature, without the strength of mind which forms a hero, sinks 
beneath a burden which it cannot bear and which it must not renounce. He 
views every duty as holy, but this one is too much for him. He is called upon 
to do what is impossible, not impossible in itself, but impossible to him.? 

Such is essentially Wilhelm’s conception of Hamlet’s character. It 
is still perhaps the most widely accepted theory, chiefly because of 
Goethe’s dominating influence. It was accepted and elaborated by 
August Wilhelm Schlegel, Ludwig Tieck, and other Romanticists in 
Germany, and by Samuel Taylor Coleridge in England. More than 
any other cause, this influence of Goethe and Coleridge—mighty 
names to conjure with—has for the greater part of a century operated 
against a rational understanding of Hamlet’s character, and has 

1 Goethe, Samtliche Werke, Jubildum-Ausgabe, XVII, 221. 

1 Ibid., p. 286. 
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foisted upon the world a brain-sick craven in place of the real Hamlet 
of William Shakespeare. 

But it can easily be shown that Wilhelm Meister does not explain 
the character of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. There is too much evidence in 
the play to prove beyond a doubt that Hamlet does not lack courage 
and strength of will-power to act and to act quickly.! Indeed, a man 
who acts as Hamlet does in Shakespeare’s play can hardly be char- 
acterized as inherently lacking in courage, energy, and will-power. 

But, largely through the weight of his author’s name, Wilhelm 
Meister’s interpretation has been accepted without question. The 
critics, who generaily prefer to lean on authorities and to conjure with 
great names, have failed almost without exception to note that it is 
not Goethe who interprets Hamlet, but Wilhelm Meister, the hero of 
the novel of the same name, and that other characters in the novel do 
not always agree with Wilhelm Meister. 

It is true that Goethe appears in one form or another in all his 
works, and that he has given many of his own characteristics to his 
heroes, and that Wilhelm Meister to some extent is Goethe. But Wil- 
helm Meister is no more the whole of Goethe than is Weislingen, or 
Werther, or Clavigo, or Eduard, and he cannot and should not be re- 
garded as the absolute mouthpiece of the author. Do we identify 
everything that Faust, Werther, Eduard, and others say and do with 
the views and actions of Goethe? Do we ever quote the words of 
David Copperfield as completely representing the views of Charles 
Dickens? And yet David Copperfield is more autobiographical than 
Wilhelm Meister! 


1Cf. Professor Bradley's Shakespearean Tragedy (1916), p. 102: ‘‘This shrinking, 
flower-like youth—how could he possibly have done what we see Hamlet do? What like- 
ness to him is there in Hamlet who, summoned by the Ghost, bursts from his terrified 
companions with the cry: ‘Unhand me, gentlemen! By heaven, I'll make a ghost of him 
that lets me!’ the Hamlet who scarcely once spoke to the King without insult, or Polonius 
without a gibe, the Hamlet who storms at Ophelia and speaks daggers to his mother; 
the Hamlet who, hearing a cry behind the arras, whips out his sword in an instant and runs 
the eavesdropper through; the Hamlet who sends his school-fellows to death and never 
troubles his head about them more; the Hamlet who is the first man to board a pirate 
ship, and who fights with Laertes in the grave; the Hamlet of the catastrophe, an omnip- 
otent fate, before whom all the court stands helpless, who, as the truth breaks upon him, 
rushes upon the King, drives his foil through his body, then seizes the poisoned cup and 
forces it violently between the wretched man’s lips, and in the throes of death has force 
and fire enough to wrest the drink from Horatio’s hand (‘By heaven, I'll have it!’) lest he 
should drink and die? This man, the Hamlet of the play, is a heroic, terrible figure. He 
would have been formidable to Othello or Macbeth. If the sentimental Hamlet had crossed 
him, he would have hurled him from his path with one sweep of his arm."’ 
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Goethe was first and foremost a creative genius. He was not a 
literary critic. His critical writings, one may admit, are not pre- 
eminent. Friedrich Schlegel said of him as critic: “He revels too 
much in the enjoyment of his perfectly beautiful soul to be able to 
explain with the faithful impartiality of an unassuming investigator 
the work of another.” And in Wilhelm Meister’s picture of Hamlet 
we have not an impartial critical analysis of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
but a creation that resembles more strikingly Wilhelm Meister him- 
self than Shakespeare’s Prince of Denmark. Thus Jarno tells Wilhelm: 

A person who can play only himself is no player. Whoever cannot change 
himself, his temper and disposition into many forms does not deserve the 
name of actor. You have played the part of Hamlet most admirably because 
your own disposition, your appearance and temper of the time were adapted 
to the part. 


Wilhelm’s description of Hamlet as “a beautiful, pure, noble, and most 
moral nature, without the strength of mind which forms a hero, who 
sinks beneath a burden which he cannot bear and which he must 
not renounce,” certainly describes himself and Werther rather than 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Hamlet here becomes a typically Goethean 


hero, as much as Wilhelm Meister himself, and is treated as such. 
While Shakespeare’s heroes act, Goethe’s heroes discuss. Herein lies 
the great difference between Shakespeare’s Hamlet and the Hamlet 
of Wilhelm Meister. Goethe’s version of Romeo and Juliet shows that 
he misapprehended the most effective method of arousing interest in 
the drama by means of action rather than discussion.” 

It is also a noteworthy fact that Goethe, unlike Shakespeare, could 
not create an energetic, powerfully active hero. His Werther, Clavigo, 
Egmont, Orestes, Tasso, Wilhelm Meister, Eduard, are all weak and 
lack volition and initiative, allowing themselves to be swayed entirely 


1 Goethe, Simtliche Werke, XVIII, 325. Cf., also, ibid., XVII, 243: ‘Sein [Wilhelm 
Meister’s} Freund Shakespeare, den er mit grosser Freude auch als Paten anerkannte und 
sich nur um so lieber Wilhelm nennen liess, hatte ihm einen Prinzen bekannt gemacht, 
der sich unter geringer, ja sogar schlechter Gesellschaft eine Zeitlang aufhilt und, 
ungeachtet seiner edeln Natur, an der Rohheit, Unschicklichkeit und Albernheit solcher 
ganz sinnlichen Burschen sich ergétzt. Héchst willkommen war ihm das Ideal, womit er 
seinen gegenwirtigen Zustand vergleichen konnte und der Selbstbetrug, wozu er eine fast 
untiberwindliche Neigung spiirte, ward ihm dadurch ausserordentlich erleichtert.”’ 

2 Wilhelm Meister’s interpretation of Hamlet gives us a picture, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Bradley, of a graceful youth, sweet and sensitive, full of delicate sympathies and 
yearning aspirations, shrinking from the touch of everything gross and earthly, frail and 
weak, a kind of Werther, with a face hke Shelley. Cf. Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 101. 
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by circumstances. With hardly an exception, his heroes answer to his 
own famous definition of a problematic character. He says in his 
Spriiche in Prosa: 

There are problematic characters who are never equal to the situation into 
which they are placed and whom no situation ever satisfies. Therefrom arises 
3 terrible conflict which, without allowing them enjoyment, consumes their 
1e. 

Goethe himself created the well-known problematic characters of 
Werther, Tasso, Eduard, and others less known. All his heroes are, 
more or less, problematic characters. Even Faust and Wilhelm 
Meister belong to this reflective, sentimental, and problematic type 
and think more of “shuffling off this mortal coil” than of seizing the 
occasion by the forelock. Goethe’s finest and strongest characters are 
always his heroines. His Adelheid, Clarchen, Gretchen, Lotte, are 
women of will-power, energy, and resolution. But his heroes are 
fundamentally weak and irresolute, and have to be urged on to act, if 
they ever act at all. They lack initiative. Thus Wilhelm Meister says: 
“T feel content and reverence fate which knows so well what is gcod 
for me and for others.”? And throughout the novel he hardly does 
anything of his own accord. When Theresa advises him to accept an 
invitation to visit Italy, it is characteristic of him to say: “I submit 
to the guidance of my friends. It is vain in this world to expect com- 
plete fulfilment of our individual wishes. I must abandon my former 
plans. I am overwhelmed with favors which I never deserved.’? Or 
at the end of Book IV, when, through the favor of circumstance, he 
is about to accomplish all his wishes, we find him soliloquize: 


Here I stand once more at the parting of the ways It is hard to 
decide. We desire an inducement from without to determine our choice. 
Outward circumstances alone incline us to the pursuits of trade, of labor, and 
of possession Should I not honor fate, which without any effort of 
mine has conducted me hither to accomplish all my wishes? Has not every- 
thing which I had previously contemplated or planned accidentally occurred 
without my cooperation?’ 

1 Goethe, Sdmtliche Werke, XVII, 77. 2 Ibid., XVIII, 377. 

3 Jbid., XVII, 324. Cf., also, Hume Brown, Life of Goethe, p. 687: ‘‘It was an irresist- 
ible impulse of Goethe to make his heroes weaklings: we have a long succession of Weis- 
lingen in Gétz, Werther, Tasso, Wilhelm Meister, and Eduard in the Wahlverwandtscha/ften, 
all more or less the slaves of their emotions In making Wilhelm the characterless 
figure he is, Goethe seriously marred the interest of the novel. Wilhelm von Humboldt called 
him ‘an insignificant and senseless creature,’ and he has the general opinion with him.”’ 
Or again: ‘*With all his idealism and generous impulses the hero is so much of a simpleton 
that we at times become impatient with bim"’ (p. 319). 
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Wilhelm Meister has, thus, much in common with the typical 
heroes of the Romantic movement in Germany; in fact, he is the father 
of them all. Without any effort or special merit of their own, every- 
thing is beautifully and happily arranged for them. The extreme ex- 
ample would be perhaps Eichendorff’s Taugenichts. Like the latter, 
Wilhelm is born with a silver spoon in his mouth, and without any 
effort fliegen thm die gebratenen Tauben in den Mund. At the end of the 
novel when he is to be united with Natalia, one of the characters re- 
marks to him: “‘You remind me of Saul, the son of Kish, who went 
forth to seek his father’s asses and found a kingdom.”” And Wilhelm 
answers: “I don’t know the value of a kingdom, but I know that I 
found a happiness of which I am not worthy.” True enough!! 

It is natural, then, that when Wilhelm Meister undertakes to in- 
terpret Hamlet’s character, he should conceive him as the Gefiihls- 
mensch, as the problematic character, endowed with his own senti- 
mentality and irresolution—traits so common during the last half of 
the eighteenth century. But this sentimentality which had begun in 
England with Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, Tristram Shandy, The Senti- 
mental Journey, and culminated in Germany with Die Leiden des 


jungen Werthers, was wholly foreign to the authors of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, The Spanish Tragedy, The Jew of Malta, Richard III, 
Macbeth, Othello. The age of Queen Elizabeth was anything but senti- 
mental. Wilhelm Meister’s interpretation of Hamlet is more an in- 
terpretation of himself, of Werther, of Weislingen, of Eduard. Hamlet 
becomes more a creation of Goethe’s William Meister than of 


Shakespeare.’ 
It will have been noticed that Wilhelm Meister is a hopeless fatal- 
ist, consequently he cannot believe in initiative. Goethe, too, was 


1 Speaking of Wilhelm Meister and his romantic successors, Donner says: ‘Sie 
wiinschen wohl das eine oder das andere, aber in der Tat tun sie gar nichts, sondern lassen 
die Welt mit sich herumspielen, wie es ihr eben gefillt. Und dieses Nichtstun kommt 
ihnen auch nicht schlecht. Sie brauchen nur den Augenblick abzuwarten, wo ihnen der 
Leckerbissen in den Mund fliegt Trotz ihrer subjectiven Forderung kommen die 
Helden alle wie Wilhelm Meister ans Ziel’ (J. O. R. Donner, Der Einfluss Wilhelm Meisters 
auf den Roman der Romantiker [1893], pp. 20f.). 

: Cf. Kuno Fischer, Shakespeares Hamlet (1896), p. 27: ‘Freilich hat uns Goethe 
einen Hamlet gezeichnet, der seinem Werther erstaunlich ahnlich sah Wire der 
junge Werther in einer ihnlichen Lage gewesen, als in welcher Hamlet ist, so wiirde dieses 
Wort genau auf ihn passen: eine grosse Tat auf eine Seele gelegt, die der Tat nicht ge- 
wachsen ist. Was Goethe von dem Helden unserer Tragédie sagt, passt vollkommen auf 
den Helden seines Romans und den Gang seiner Schicksale."’ 
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fatalistically inclined, especially during the period when he wrote 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre and Die Wahlverwandtschaften.1 In Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit Goethe writes: 

Our will is a prediction of what we shall do under all circumstances. But 
these circumstances lay hold of us in their own fashion. The what lies in us, 
the how seldom depends on us, after the wherefore we dare not ask, and on this 
account we are rightly referred to the quia.” 

Accordingly, Wilhelm Meister finds it necessary to explain with re- 
gard to his own view of Hamlet: 

It pleases and flatters us to see a hero relying upon his own resources, 
loving and hating, combating and overcoming every obstacle and finally at- 
taining his desired end. Historians and poets would fain persuade us that this 
may be the proud lot of man. But in this play we are taught a different 

From the flames of another world comes forth a spirit demand- 
ing revenge, but in vain. Everything conspires to invoke revenge, but in vain. 
Neither earthly nor unearthly influences can execute what is reserved for fate 
alone. The hour of judgment comes and the wicked fall together with the 
good.’ 

Here, again, Wilhelm is describing himself and giving his own 
views. Shakespeare was not a fatalist. He believed that man is master 
of his own destiny, or can be master of it. One easily recalls such lines 


as those of Brutus: 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


And Professor Bradley says in this connection: 

In Shakespeare’s tragedies we find no trace of fatalism in the more primi- 
tive, crude and obvious forms. Nothing that makes us think of the actions 
and sufferings of the persons as somewhow arbitrarily fixed beforehand and 
without regard to their feelings, thoughts and resolutions. 

Again: ‘Human action is represented to us as the central fact of 
tragedy, and also as the main cause of the catastrophe.’ 

Coming to the characterization of Ophelia, we also find that Wil- 
helm Meister is thinking more of Goethe’s heroines than of Shakes- 
peare’s Ophelia. Wilhelm says: 

Have we not an intimation from the very beginning of the play of the 
subject with which the thoughts of the maiden are engaged? She pursues her 


1 Of. Schiitze’s Introduction to his edition of Goethe’s Poems, pp. liv f. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1916. 

2 Goethe, Sdmtliche Werke, XXIV, 38. 3 Ioid., XVII, 297. 

‘ Professor Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 29 and 31, respectively. 
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course in silent secrecy, but without being able wholly to conceal her wishes 
and her longings. The voice of desire has echoed within her soul and she has 
often tried, like an unskilled nurse, to lull her senses to repose with ballads, 
which have only kept her more awake. But at length when all self-control is 
at an end, and the secrets of her heart appear upon her tongue, that tongue 
betrays her. And in the innocence of her madness, even in the presence of 
royalty, she takes delight in the echo of her loose but dearly loved songs of 
“The Maiden Whose Heart Was Won,” “The Maid Who Stole to Meet the 


Youth,” and so forth. 

This explanation is far-fetched, as far as Shakespeare’s Ophelia is 
concerned. There is no such intimation in Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
Here again Wilhelm Meister’s description of Ophelia fits Aurelia, one 
of the characters in the novel who is to act Ophelia’s part, rather than 
Shakespeare’s heroine. Later Ludwig Tieck elaborated this hint of 
Wilhelm Meister regarding Ophelia. In his Dramatische Blatter (1824) 
Tieck writes: 

How much of fine observation is there in what is said of Ophelia in 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister! But if I do not entirely misunderstand Shake- 
speare, the poet meant to intimate throughout the piece that the poor girl, 
in the ardor of her passion for the fair prince, has yielded to him all. The hints 
and warnings of Laertes come too late. It is tender and worthy of the great 
poet to leave the relation of Hamlet and Ophelia, like much else in the piece, 
a riddle. But it is from this point of view alone that Hamlet’s behaviour, his 
bitterness, and Ophelia’s suffering and madness, find connection and con- 
sistency. 

But Tieck here “entirely misunderstood Shakespeare,” and “the 
poet meant to intimate” no such thing. Tieck would hardly have 
thought of such an interpretation if Wilhelm Meister had not given 
him the clew. The large majority of readers of the play will agree with 
neither Wilhelm Meister nor Tieck in their conception of Shake- 
speare’s Ophelia. “‘So Ophelia likewise,” writes Friedrich Gundolf, “‘is 
characterized after the manner of Gretchen in Faust and breathes in 
the sensually sweet and sentimentally soft atmosphere in which 
Goethe’s own fair sinners and sufferers move.’”? 

Wilhelm Meister’s interpretation of Hamlet was at once accepted 
by the Romanticists August Wilhelm Schlegel, Ludwig Tieck, and 
others in Germany, and by Samuel Taylor Coleridge in England. And 


1 Goethe, Sdmtliche Werke, XVII, 299. 
2 Friedrich Gundolf, Shakespeare und der Deutsche Geist, p. 319. 
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no wonder! For the novel Wilhelm Meister soon after its appearance 
became the fountainhead of all prose-fiction of the Romantic school. 
“To Goethe, the author of Wilhelm Meister, the new school looked up 
with reverence as its master.’! Perhaps no other single work had such 
a far-reaching influence on the whole movement. Donner writes: 


Although the Romanticists turned for guidance and inspiration to the 
whole preceding period, to the Storm and Stress, to Lessing, Herder, Goethe 
and Schiller, yet Goethe very soon became their deity, so to speak, and 
Wilhelm Meister their Bible.? 


Accordingly, by the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the conception of Hamlet as a hopelessly sentimental weakling 
and speculative philosopher, without the heroic strength of mind and 
ability to act, became general in Germany. Hamlet’s character became 
synonymous with irresolution, weakness, cowardice. Thus Ludwig 
Borne, one of the leaders of Das Junge Deutschland, a movement that 
arose as a reaction to the unpractical Romantic school of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, ridiculed the German people of his 
day by comparing them to Hamlet. Bérne identifies the dreamy 
Germans of his day, who submitted to the disgraceful tyranny of the 
princes, with Hamlet: ‘“Had a German written Hamlet, I should not 
have wondered at the work. A German needs but a legible hand. He 
makes a copy of himself, and Hamlet is done.’ 


1 John G. Robertson, A History of German Literature (1902), p. 415. 

2J. O. R. Donner, Der Einfluss Wilhelm Meisters auf den Roman der Romantiker, p. 
14. Cf., also, W. Dilthey, Leben Schleiermachers (1870), p. 282: ‘‘Solchen Einfluss auf die 
damalige junge Dichtergeneration gewann von allen Schépfungen Lessings, Goethes, Schil- 
lers allein Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre; ja bis auf diesen Tag hat auf die dichterische 
Phantasie unserer Nation keine andere Schépfung unserer grossen Epoche so tiefgreifend 
eingewirkt als dieser Roman.'’ Rudolf Haym, Die Romantische Schule (1870), p. 133: 
“Still und allmihlich, aber unwiderstehlich zwang Wilhelm Meister die Phantasie der 
ganzen Epoche unter seinen Bann.’’ Friedrich Gundolf, Shakespeare und der Deutsche 
Geist, p. 327: ‘‘Als die vollkommenste Darstellung der bewegten Seele und des bewegten 
Lebens, der Suche und der Bildung, musste Wilhelm Meister den Romantikern eine Offen- 
barung, ja ein Evangelium sein. Es gab ja kein Werk der Weltliteratur, worin ihre 
eigenste Richtung, das Leben als Bewegung an sich zu fassen, so rein, einfach und umfas- 
send Symbol geworden war. .... £ Alles, was die Friihromantik in sich verdichtet als Trieb 
und Schicksal fiihlte, war hier in hundert Farben und Formen gebrochen, angewandt auf 
die verschiedenen Gestaltungen des fiusseren Lebens. Ihre eigene Innerlichkeit war sinn- 
bildlich geworden.”’ 

’Cf. Kuno Fischer, Shakespeares Hamlet, p. 36: ‘‘Wass kiimmert es den Kritiker 
[Bérne], dass der Hamlet Shakespeares in der Scene mit dem Geist, in dem Gefecht mit 
den Seeriiubern, im Ringkampf mit Laertes Mut und sinnliche Stiirke genug an den Tag 
legt? Unser Kritiker hat ja nicht mit dem englischen, sondern mit dem deutschen Hamlet 
zu tun, wie sich die Zeitphilosophie oder Zeitstimmung denselben in den Kopf gesetzt hat.’ 
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How far-reaching the conception of Hamlet as a weak, irresolute, 
and cowardly character was in Germany during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century may be gathered from such a stirring poem 
as Freiligrath’s Hamlet (1844). Freiligrath’s purpose in writing this 
poem was similar to that of Borne, that is, to rouse the German people 
to action against their oppressors.' The poet describes, as only a poet 
ean describe, the state of irresolution into which the German people 
had sunk. The dramatic opening sounds like a trumpet call: 

Deutschland ist Hamlet! Ernst und stumm 
In seinen Toren jede Nacht 

Geht die begrabne Freiheit um 
Und winkt den Mannern auf der Wacht. 

Not until the middle of the last century did a more critical and 
more rational interpretation begin gradually to take the place of the 
subjective interpretation of Wilhelm Meister. There appears in some 
quarters a growing dissatisfaction with the view that Hamlet is guilty 
of indecision and procrastination resulting from inherent deficiencies 
of character. A new theory is advanced which maintains that Ham- 
let’s delay in carrying out the injunctions of the ghost is occasioned by 
objective rather than subjective causes. This new conception, known as 
the Klein-Werder theory from the names of its authors, repudiates the 
view that regards Hamlet as an incapable weakling, points out that 
the difficulties of the prince are external rather than internal, and ex- 
plains the delay as necessary in order to procure adequate corrobora- 
tion of the revelations of the ghost. Hamlet has suspiciens which are 
verified only by the disclosures of the ghost; but then, the ghost he has 
seen may have been the devil! This uncertainty hampers him in the 
execution of the task. 

Although the question here is not whether this is the best inter- 
pretation of Hamlet, the Klein-Werder conception does come nearer, 
in my opinion, to a true explanation of Shakespeare’s idea of Hamlet 
than Wilhelm Meister’s exposition. And the chief reason, perhaps, 
that it is not yet more universally accepted is that scholars and crities 


! Birne himself took an active part in the revolution of 1832 and was exiled by the 
reactionary forces soon thereafter. His Briefe aus Paris, under the guise of reports, were 
glowing pleas for reform at home and determined attempts to make Germany feel ashamed 
of the condition of slavery to which her rulers had reduced her, and Bérne's criticism of 
Hamlet is another effort to rouse the German people from their irresolution and meek 


submissiveness and to inspire them to throw off the tyrants’ rule 
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cannot easily rid themselves of the view created by Goethe in Wilhelm 


Veister and repeated by Schlegel, Tieck, and others in Germany, and 
by Coleridge in England, until it became traditional. The influence 
of Goethe's great name completely dominated the critics, and Wil- 
helm Meister’s interpretation of Hamlet has been generally accepted 
as the last word on the subject. For a long time the Shakespeare 
scholars regarded the Klein-Werder view as being unworthy of their 
consideration, and consequently they ignored it as much as possible. 
The line of argument was and is: Goethe and Coleridge are great men. 
Great men are infallible. The views of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister and 
Coleridge must be infallible.' 

Another chief cause, perhaps, that prevents the acceptance of the 
Klein-Werder theory is that its acceptance would make waste paper 
of many finely written commentaries and interpretations by eminent 
dead and living crities. And so books without number have been 
written and are still being written to prove Wilhelm Meister’s con- 
tention. 

But the impartial reader cannot help saying with Professor Alex- 
ander W. Crawford? that the Coleridge-Goethe theory. has become an 
obstacle to proper interpretation of the play; or with Professor Corson: 

Coleridge and Goethe, by substantially similar theories they advanced 
in regard to the man Hamlet, contributed more, especially Goethe (as he ex- 
ercised a wider authority than Coleridge), toward shutting off a sound criti- 
cism of the play than any other critic or any other cause. Their dicta were 
generally accepted as quite final.’ 

On the other hand, the impartial reader will perhaps find unsatis- 
factory and unconvincing such an argument, for example, as that of 
Professor Tolman, which is typical of the large majority. In his Views 
about Hamlet Professor Albert H. Tolman writes: 

There is a strong presumption against a theory [Klein-Werder theory] 
which asks us to believe that Goethe and Coleridge misunderstood this play 


rOf. W. J. Rolfe, Introduction to Werder’s The Heart of Hamlet's Mystery (1907), 
p. 20: “Goethe and Coleridge, as Corson suggests, had the advantage of being the first 
critics of note in the fleld. Their interpretations were plausible, and were generally ac- 
cepted, partly on that account and partly because of the reputation of their authors. But 
Goethe was a young man when he wrote his comments on the play and did not review 
them later; and Coleridge, as Corson remarks, gave ‘an admirable description of himself’ 
in ascribing to Hamlet ‘an overbalance of contemplative faculty’ on account of which he 
‘became creature of mere meditation, and lost his natura power of action.’ ' 
2 Hamlet an Ideal Prince (1916), p. 23 
8 Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare (1893), p. 213 
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completely, and that they have been followed in their error by the great mass 
of the students of Shakespeare.! 

Here is the crux of the traditional view: Goethe and Coleridge and 
the great mass of students of Shakespeare! 

Professor Tolman would have us accept, then, the words of Wil- 
helm Meister (not of Goethe, but of the susceptible, sentimental, 
weak, happy-go-lucky, and quixotic hero of a novel by Goethe) and 
of Coleridge as oracles!? This lack of initiative on the part of the large 
majority of critics has been the drawback of an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of Hamlet, for constant leaning on authorities usually weakens 
the power of direct perception which is, after all, the absolute re- 
quirement for all real advance. 

It may be well to remark here that Coleridge appropriated his 
dramatic criticism wholesale from the German critics, especially from 
August Wilhelm Schlegel, and frequently almost verbatim.’ And it 
has been asserted elsewhere that the Romanticists regarded Goethe’s 
novel Wilhelm Meister as their Bible. August Wilhelm Schlegel, after 
reading it, exclaims: “But let us say nothing further regarding Ham- 
let’s character after what Wilhelm Meister has said. Let us write no 
Iliad after Homer!’ Thus Schlegel accepted Wilhelm Meister’s view 
as gospel truth, Coleridge took it over from Schlegel, and ‘‘the great 
mass of students of Shakespeare” in turn from Wilhelm Meister and 
Coleridge. And if Wilhelm Meister’s interpretation is wrong, that of 
Schlegel-Coleridge is necessarily also wrong. 

And as far as Goethe is concerned, even if the views of his hero 
Wilhelm Meister are to be identified with those of the great poet, it 
must be pointed out that Goethe’s great reputation by no means rests 
on his critical writings. With hardly an exception, his literary criti- 
cisms lack intrinsic excellence. Most of them have merely extrinsic value 
because Goethe wrote them. This does not imply that Goethe is to 
be depreciated because he is not a great literary critic. He was first 


1 Op. cit. (1906), p. 30. 

? But Professor Tolman himself is not consistent. On p. 12 of the same work he aptly 
remarks regarding Wilhelm Meister's interpretation of Ophelia: ‘‘*Goethe’s evil interpreta- 
tion of the character of Ophelia seems to me entirely uncalled for; and some other German 
critics have been eager to outdo their master. It may be that Goethe's explanations prove 
some impurity of mind—but not in Ophelia. For us as for Laertes—‘from her fair and un- 
polluted flesh’ the ‘violets spring.’ "’ 

*Cf. Anna A. Helmholz, The Indebtedness of Coleridge to Schlegel, Wisconsin, 1907. 

4A. W. Schlegel, Sdmitliche Werke, VII (hgg. von Béckling, 1844), 32. 
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and foremost a creative genius, and in his novel Wilhelm Meister he 
did not so much interpret Shakespeare’s Hamlet as create a new Ham- 
let, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, a Hamlet in accordance with 
the requirements of the novel and the conception of its hero.! Hence 
the striking family resemblance to Wilhelm Meister himself, Werther, 
Faust, Eduard, and the rest. Literary criticism was not Goethe’s forte. 
I repeat Friedrich Schlegel’s words: “Goethe schwelgt viel zu sehr im 
Genusse seines vollendet schénen Selbsts, als dass er mit treuer Ent- 
haltsamkeit eines bescheidenen Forschers die Werke eines anderen 
Dichters erkliren kénnte.’”? 
Witu1am D1aMonpD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SouTHERN BRANCH 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


1*Goethes siichliche Auffassung des Hamlet ist daneben nicht so wichtig, nur kann 
man sagen, dass Goethe, indem er sie abstimmte auf das Milieu des Romans und auf die 
Fassungskraft ihres Erklirers Wilhelm, die Hamletgestalt aus dem Renaissancemissigen 
ins Humane iibersetzt, ja abgeschwiicht hat." (Friedrich Gundolf, Shakespeare und der 
Deutsche Geist, p. 329). 

2 In a paper entitled ‘‘Does Emilia Love the Prince?’’ Modern Philology, XIX (No- 
vember, 1921), 199 f., I have endeavored to show how by a casual remark Goethe misin- 
terpreted the character of Lessing's Emilia Galotti, and, as in the case of Wilhelm Meister's 
Hamlet interpretation, he ‘‘was followed in his error by the whole mass of students” of 
Lessing. 














ARABIC-SPANISH ETYMOLOGIES 


CADAMANAS, ABROCHAMIENTO 


There is a passage in the Crénica general, § 1084, quoted in Menén- 
dez Pidal’s Antologta de prosistas castellanos, Madrid, 1917, where 
Gargi Pérez de Vargas passes seven Moorish horsemen who obstruct 
his way, without paying any attention to them: 

Los moros connos¢iéronle en las armas commo era Garci Pérez, ca muchas 
vezes gelas vieran traer et bien las conos¢fen, et nol osaron cometer; mas 
fueron a par dél, de la una parte et de la otra, faziéndol cadamafias et sus 
abrochamientos una grant pieca, et cuando vieron que se non bolbfe a ninguna 
parte nin se querfe desviar por cosa que ellos feziesen, torndronse 


Menéndez Pidal has a note on the two words saying: Dos voces que 
me son desconocidas, y que sélo el contexto puede explicar. 

Judging from the situation described, I take these two words to 
mean obsequious Arabic salutations, which would be in order under 


the circumstances. The first word I take to be connected with the 
root sa‘ada (daw), “to be happy,” “auspicious,” the second with 
the root baraka (J52); “to bless.” 

The most common salutations, used every day by the Arabic- 
speaking peoples, connected with sa‘ada are: nehdrak sa%d, léltak sa%tda, 
“good day,” “good evening,” as‘adak Allah, “may God give you happi- 
ness.”” The greeting which would correspond to our case would be 
sacada iaumnad (cp. Lane’s Lexicon, I, 3, p. 1360, col. 3), ‘may our 
day be happy.” In popular Maghrebi this would be pronounced sa‘da 
zumna, and if transcribed in OSp. ¢adaiumna, could easily be misread 
for cadamanna.! 

The other root is used in such phrases as bdrak Allah fik, Allah 
yubarak fik, tabadraka wa ta‘alad, ma abrakak, ete. (ep. Lane, I, 194, cols. 
2 and 3). As a phrase of congratulation, mabrik is the most frequent, 
corresponding to the Spanish felicitaciones. In Spanish transcription 
this would be spelled mabréc, and with the m almost inaudible, would 

1Sr. Américo Castro called my attention to a similar case which he dealt with in 


Revista de Filologia espanola, I (1914), 402, that of aiumados. 
[Mopern PatLotocy, August, 1925) 103 
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give abréc. From that, abrochamiento would be a usual noun formation 
as found in the aljamiado texts (cp. jalec-amiento, from khalaga, “‘to 


create’’), etc. 
ZOCODOVER 


The etymology of this word still appears in textbook notes? as 
conjectural. Amador de los Rios has settled it definitely on the basis 
of the archives of the Toledo Cathedral, as derived from stig-ad-dawabb 
(Shot Sow ), mercado de caballerias.* He gives various old spell- 
ings of the word, such as ¢oquadoue, zocadouer.* The substitution of r 
for the weak b at the end did not imply great change in the actual 
pronunciation of the word in the mouth of the people used to pro- 
nouncing infinitives as amd, mové, vent. 

A. R. NyYxu 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1 Sr. Menéndez Pidal was kind enough to go over my suggestions and make the fol- 
lowing comment: [estas etimologias] son una explicacién donde falta toda otra. 

2 Amar sin saber a quién (Buchanan-Swedelius ed., Henry Holt & Co.) p. 165: ‘‘The 
word is said to be derived from the Arabic soukh, meaning market place." 

Becquer's Tales and Legends (Olmsted ed., Ginn and Company) p. 64, note: “‘said to 
be Arabian, and to signify Place of the Beasts.” 

3 Revista de Archivos, X (1904), 356; ibid., p. 347, Soc-ad-Duéb. 

‘ Idid., p. 362: “lugar 4 que concurrian los tratantes de caballerias y animales de todo 
género.”’ 
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La Chanson de Roland. Ozford Version. Edited with Notes and 
Glossary by T. ATKINSON JENKINS. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 
1924. Pp. cl+378. 


This volume is a distinct achievement. The first edition in English of the 
Chanson de Roland, it contains practically all the results of the studies and 
discussions of the last fifty years. Those who, like myself, were first guided 
into the pleasant paths of Old French literature by means of the small edition 
of Léon Gautier will welcome Professor Jenkins’ book heartily. The scholarly 
care displayed everywhere, the evident enthusiasm of the editor for his task, 
the abundance and accuracy of the commentary, are all traits which will com- 
mend this work to scholars and students alike. Here, for the first time, the 
English reader has an opportunity of getting an adequate idea of the great 
French epic. 

It is impossible for me here to discuss in detail the many admirable fea- 
tures of Professor Jenkins’ edition. It shows everywhere traces of long and 
loving study, and will, I feel sure, be used extensively in college and university 
courses and as a basis of future research. My purpose in this review is to indi- 
cate a few debatable points wherein my opinion does not entirely coincide 
with that of the editor, and to suggest a few minor corrections. 

First comes a long and elaborate Introduction (pp. ix-cxliv), in which is 
to be found practically all that is known or surmised in regard to the name, 
analysis, literary criticism, date, authorship, sources, language, and versifi- 
cation of the poem, to which is added.a Bibliography and Table of Abbrevi- 
ations (pp. cxlv-cl). Parts 7, 8, and 9 of this Introduction contain much that is 
new concerning the question of authorship and the models and materials, and 
will be read with interest by all students of the Old French epic. Much of it 
will, no doubt, arouse dissent; but all deserves very careful consideration. 
Whether American undergraduates, considering their ignorance of the medie- 
val mind and medieval methods, will get much from these pages seems, 
however, doubtful. I should have liked to find in this introduction a table 
of assonances and a longer description of the other versions; but one can 
hardly complain of the absence of one or two morsels in the midst of such 
abundance. Then come the text and notes (pp. 3-289) and a complete and 
accurate Glossary (pp. 283-378), which contains not only all the words and 
forms, carefully classified as to meanings and uses, but also the etymologies 
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when known.' The use of German script to distinguish the Teutonic etyma 
is a happy innovation. 

It is in the matter of textual reconstruction that Professor Jenkins will 
find most dissent. His endeavor* has evidently been to provide a text clear as 
to meaning and standardized as to orthography, grammar, and versification, 
while keeping as close to the Oxford manuscript as these preoccupations will 
permit. In general, his text resembles that of Gaston Paris in the Eztraits; 
but he does not go as far in emendation and alteration as the French scholar 
did. For a text intended for use in classes as an introduction to Old French, 
this procedure may be approved, though it is evident that there is room for 
great diversity of opinion as to the extent and character of the emendations. 
Almost every scholar has his own system. It will, however, be admitted that 
this text meets the requirements of the situation so far as instruction is con- 
cerned. The instructor should bear in mind, of course, that what Professor 
Jenkins offers the student is not so much the Oxford version pure and simple 
as a standardized and generalized re-editing of the Oxford manuscript. It 
seems to me exceedingly doubtful if any Old French author was ever so con- 
sistent and uniform in orthography, dialect,’ grammar, and versification as 
this text is. And it is impossible for any editor to be absolutely consistent. 
Professor Jenkins, for example, generally emends all cases of confusion of e 
and ie. But he keeps chevaler, 359, and osteier, 528, in e-laisses. 

I have compared the first thousand lines of this edition with the text of 
“Digby 23” (Stengel’s reprint), to ascertain exactly how extensive the editor’s 
alterations are. Omitting the changes due to the principle of uniformity 
in spelling and inflection,‘ the total number of changes in these lines is 194. 
Of these, the editor discusses and justifies 51 in the notes, giving the readings 
of O. This leaves 143 instances of variation from O not specifically mentioned 
nor explained. Most of these seem self-evident, pertaining to matters of versi- 
fication, false assonance, or inflection. The change which will excite most 
dissent is the alteration of the word order in lines where adverbial 7 is found 
in a strong position: n’t ag chastel to chastel n’i ag.5 The position of the corre- 
sponding adverb en is not altered in verse 810: N’en descendrat. Is it not safer, 
on the whole, to admit the possibility of a mixture of earlier and later usage 
in such cases? There follow here a small number of lines which seem to me 
specially worthy of more discussion.® 

1 Under the much-discussed trover, Professor Jenkins gives as etymon only VL. TRO- 
PARE. lagree with him; but would it not have been well to mention the other etymology, 
with a possible reference to Schuchardt’s studies? 

2? He states (p. xcvii) that he has followed in textual readings the formulas already 
approved by T. Miiller and Luquiens. 

* As to dialect mixture, see especially G. Wacker, Ueber das Verhiltniss von Dialekt 
und Schriftsprache im Altfranzdésischen, Halle, 1916. 

‘Such are: restitution of close o for the usual u of the MS; restitution of ie for e; 
restitution of the dental spirants ¢ and d¢; restitution of the correct inflectional forms in 
nouns and adjectives. 

’ See Sheldon’s important article, Modern Philology, XVIII, 143-45.—Ebs. 

*I had at first prepared a long list of emended verses which I planned to discuss. 


After accepting, however, the principle of a uniform text, reflection has led me to admit 
in.nearly every case the justice of Professor Jenkins’ alterations. 
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395. Par quele gent quiet espleitier tant. The editor keeps here the second- 
ary form quele of the MS, which he corrects to quel in 927. Miiller’s correc- 
tion, Z per quel gent, seems to me preferable. 

427. O here reads Cume celui, which the editor changes to Comé icil, 
probably justly. There are, however, some early examples of celui with come, 
for example, Troie (ed. Constans), v. 28006. 

485. O reads, Marsilies fut esculurez del ire, which is here emended to 
Li reis M. fut escolez de lire, which is extremely ingenious but not entirely con- 
vincing. The editor discredits the esculurez of O as not existing elsewhere in 
Old French. Provengal has, however, a verb escolorir, amply attested, which 
might tend to confirm by analogy O’s form.! 

708. Here the cuntre le ciel of O is changed to encontre'l ciel. Is the tend- 
ency to enclisis in the Roland sufficiently strong to justify this? 

726. O: Qil en France ert, changed to Qu’eret en France. The form ert 
is kept in other places. Why not here? 

837. Read Qu’entre and not Que entre. 

2283. The editor corrects tireres of O to terminie, and rejects the line of 
V‘ inserted by G. Paris and Stengel. I have vainly sought for another exam- 
ple of cel or cest with the substantive infinitive in Old French and Provengal 
and am now inclined to accept the emendation.? 

2495. The text keeps the form escalguaite of O, which appears as eschal- 
guaite in the glossary. 

2517. I do not understand the note, and see no difficulty in O’s reading. 

2631. The proposed interpretation of this line is original and convincing. 

3158. I see no reason for changing O’s reading es flancs. 

3394. If the editor keeps here the false assonance jostede, why not else- 
where? 

3758. The conjecture makes clear an otherwise difficult line, and also 
sheds light on other passages of the poem. 

3812. Another excellent conjecture. 

The section on authorship in the Introduction is evidently one on which 
Professor Jenkins has spent much labor and thought. It contains some hither- 
to unpublished material, and is otherwise of great interest to scholars. Profes- 
sor Jenkins thinks that the non-Baligant portions of the poem were composed 
in the royal domain and were “‘later rewritten and notably enlarged by the 
Norman Turoldus, who was, almost certainly, Thorold of Envermeu’”’ 
(p. Ixv). Of all the candidates for the Turoldus position hitherto proposed, 
this man does in fact seem to have the strongest claims. Personally, I have 
never been able to convince myself that the Turoldus of verse 4002 was any- 

1 See Raynouard, Leriqgue roman, II, 441, and Bernart de Ventadorn, ed. Appel, 
p. 367. [See also Modern Philology, X XI, 108.—Eps.] 

2 [Cases are indeed rare, as stated by the editor in the note to this line. E. C. Arm- 
strong has, however, noted the following: ‘‘Icil venirs, icil alers, Icil veilliers, icil parlers, 
Fait as amanz soz les drapiaus Durement amaigrir les piaus,’"’ RRose (ed. Langlois), vss. 
2543-46; ‘‘Avis li fu, par cel cumbatre N’en pooit nul li rois abatre,"’ M Brut, vss. 3963-64. 
—Ebps.] 
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thing more than a copyist. In the fourteen signed chansons de geste that we 
possess,! the author almost invariably names himself at the beginning, not at 
the end, of the poem. This is the case also for most of the chronicles, whether 
in Latin or French; though there are some instances of a signature at the end. 
Again, accepting the interpretation of O 4002 proposed by Professors Hol- 
brook and Jenkins, it produces on me the impression, not of a creative poet 
who is becoming increasingly infirm, but of a scribe who is tiring of his task. 
It reminds me—and has always done so—of the sad case of the scribe Jehan 
Madot, of Arras,? who was barely able to finish* his copy of the Roman de 
Troie because he suffered terribly from the cold. These are, of course, sub- 
jective impressions; but I doubt if we shall ever be able to bring proof as to 
who or what “‘Turoldus” was—poet, source, minstrel, or copyist. 

I subjoin here a few scattered notes on different points of the Introduction 
or notes, which the editor may or may not find useful in case of another edi- 
tion. 

P. xxvii. Again the attempt to explain personal characteristics by racial 
traits. Why is Roland of the North, Oliver a Hellene and Roman? Is Roland 
more impetuous than Achilles or Leonidas? or Oliver more prudent than Odys- 
seus or Themistocles? 

P. ci. For deduced read reduced. 

P. exxiii. Cases like piez et poinz, being enumerations, hardly come under 
this general heading. 

P. exxxi. The agreement of tot in adverbial function persisted much later 
than the time of Antoine de la Sale; see Haase, Syntaze francaise du XVII¢ 
siécle, p. 104. 

V. 600, note. Several other examples of the locution terra major are found 
in Provengal. See Levy, Prov. Supplement Wérterbuch, VIII, 183. A clear 
definition of the meaning is given in the Vie de St.-Trophime: ‘De riva mar 
c’om apela menor Tro otra Fransa c’om apela major.” 

V. 1390, note. The editor evidently thinks that the view of early French 
poets in regard to the gods of the heathen is merely due to lack of information. 
But was it not the deliberate teaching of the early church that the pagan gods 
were demons? 

V. 1519. Read ad itant. 

V. 1605, note. Luchaire, La Société francaise sous Philippe-Auguste, 
pp. 188-90, gives a vivid picture of several warrior prelates of the twelfth 
century who, like Turpin, fought in the armies. 


1 See the list and the citations given by Faral, Les jongleurs en France au Moyen Age, 
pp. 177-89. 

2 See Roman de Troie, ed. Constans, VI, 27-29. 

? Cf. Jehan’s expression, ‘Qui l’escripture a parfurnie,’’ with ‘Ci falt la geste’ of O. 

‘Cf. again Jehan’s assertion ‘‘Cis qui c’escrist, bien saciés, N’estoit mie trop aaissiés”’ 
with the ‘“‘que Turoldus declinet”’ of O. 
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V. 2095, note. A reference to the recent and thorough study of E. C. 
Jones, Saint-Gilles, Essai d’ histoire littéraire, Paris, 1914, might have been 
added here. 

V. 3290. This line will be apt to perplex the student. A note of ex- 
planation might well have been added. 

In conclusion, I must reiterate my conviction that this edition of the 
Chanson de Roland is “definitive” for purposes of instruction, and that it 
does very great credit to American scholarship in general and to that of its 


author in particular. 
Wiuram P, SHEPARD 
HaMILTON COLLEGE 


Leopardi. By Karu VossteR. Miinchen: Musarion Verlag, 1923. 
Pp. xv +423. 

Convinced as Professor Vossler is—in agreement with Benedetto Croce, 
to whom this book is informally dedicated in the Preface—that true poetry 
can be made only by a mind at peace with itself, and that therefore Leopardi’s 
poetry cannot, as De Sanctis believed, be the expression of a conflict between 
feeling and thought; he has, like the experienced investigator he is, devoted 
himself to the discovery of that harmony of mind from which sprang the 
verses of the poet. He has discovered it, explained its growth and expansion, 
identified the various kinds of its manifestation, illustrated these matters in a 
commentary on all the works of Leopardi, and sagaciously put his finger on 
the places in the poems where the harmony fails and the poetry gives way to 
prose. 

The answer to the formidable riddle is to be found in its briefest form in 
the chapter on ‘Leopardi and Religion” (p. 167): ‘Das einzige Dogma seiner 
Religion, an dem er immer festgehalten hat, ist seine Asthetik als Ilusions- 
lehre, d.h. der Grundsatz, dass die Wandelbarkeit, Fliichtigkeit und schatten- 
hafte Relativitat der Dinge das Wirkliche und Wertvolle, das Schéne an 
ihnen ist.’’ Leopardi’s poetry is the expression of his sense of the ephemeral 
nature of phenomena and the beautiful imaginations to which they give rise: 
in this consists its unity... Beyond the phenomena and the whole illusory 
world is nothing that is comprehensible (this was the only and hideous truth 
Leopardi found), but in that “nothing” the poet believed as in something posi- 
tive. It was his God, whom he “feared” in the Old Testament sense: “Die 
Verziickungen seiner Religion heissen Entsetzen,”’ says Vossler (p. 164). In 
other words, the poems are not produced by a conflict in the poet’s mind 
between thought and feeling, intellect and imagination, but by the pathetic 
contrast, which is always present to him, between beautiful illusion and real 
nothingness or incomprehensibility. 


1 The reference to the Zibaldone on p. 144 should be “‘30 Nov. 1828,’ not “1826.” 
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To obtain knowledge of the mysterious power beyond the world of illusion 
Leopardi would have sacrificed everything; his despair of ever comprehending 
the truth in any way is genuine and lasting, but his invincible hunger for it is 
his main characteristic and constitutes his moral strength. This moral gran- 
deur, which distinguishes him from the crowd of professional men of letters, 
“das heute beliebte und als Landplage verbreitete Literatentum,”’ is witnessed 
to in moving words at the close of the volume, but it also appears conspicu- 
ously in the chapters devoted to the study of the psychology of the poet. 


Leopardi’s wasa domineering individuality, conscious of intellectual power, 
but helpless because of physical weakness and inability for practical affairs. 
His pessimism was not due to his physical infirmity, nor to disappointments 
in love, but to constant reflection on his own experience, which showed him 
that nature and men are hostile to the individual who deserves respect and 
craves love: it was a philosophical pessimism. To the few exceptional per- 
sons who did not offend the pride of his heart, and who gave him love, Leo- 
pardi was adorable for the simple sincerity of his friendship and the expansive 
warmth that accompanied his mental liveliness. 

His early literary production was exceedingly varied, evidencing a delight 
in displaying with versatile skill the knowledge he was amassing. Between 
twelve and thirteen years he had become “ein Schlangenmensch des literari- 
schen Ausdrucks.” Here is the root of the philological faculty which appears 
clearly, in his fourteenth year, in that curiosity about the obscure and un- 
known which belongs to the born investigator. At seventeen he wrote his 
Saggio sopra gli errori degli antichi with pride in his superior knowledge and 
no suspicion of the truth that underlies the superstitions of mankind, and he 
remained throughout his life “ein herausfordernd unbedachter Held des 
Gedankens.” As his poetical faculty developed, his philological studies slack- 
ened. To me it seems that the failure of his eyes must have had much to do 
with that, and that his inability to continue to study texts of literature threw 
him back upon philosophical thought and opened his mind to an overwhelming 
flood of feeling. Nevertheless Vossler is no doubt right in maintaining that 
philology (in the broad sense of the word) was the guardian of Leopardi’s 
philosophy and poetry: “Seine lyrischen und seine kritischen Anlagen wuch- 
sen zunichst unter dem Schutz der Philologie in gedeihlicher Wechselwirkung 
und Eintracht” (p. 74). 

Leopardi’s first philosophizing was about matters of literature and lan- 
guage. He enters the conflict between ancients and moderns as a classical 
champion, contending that the greatness of ancient literature is due to the 
unbroken unity of nature and art, and that romanticism must be resisted as 
tending to divorce the two, as foreign and unnatural. However, it was a drawn 
battle. In 1818 he writes his Discorso di un italiano ecc; in 1819 he is reading 
Corinne, sketching a novel like the Sorrows of Werther, and writing Nella 
morte di una donna fatta trucidare ecc. 
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Reflection and poetry were the poet’s only refuge from the tedium that 
followed his terrible fits of exhaustion. The dreaminess or intoxication dear 
to some great romanticists were intolerable to a naturally active mind like 
his. The Zibaldone represents the intellectual and artistic labor undertaken to 
save himself: it was for him “halb Werkstatt, halb Vorratskammer und 
Hausapotheke.”’ The belief that all life is an illusion, is less a philosophical 
conclusion than the expression of a feeling: a feeling, however, that carried 
conviction. “Illusion ist bei Leopardi im Grunde nur ein Schlagwort, mit 
dem er halb gewohnheitsmissig, halb leidenschaftlich die innig gefiihlte 
Zeitlichkeit und Fliichtigkeit aller Giiter und Werte des Lebens bezeichnet”’ 
(p. 136). Everything that is not directly subject to time and death is foreign, 
mysterious, incomprehensible to him; he calls it ‘“Nothing,” “Fate,” ‘“Na- 
ture.” (Nature, first thought of as the kindly provider of illusions to palliate 
the evils of life, becomes awful when thought of as the hidden power respon- 
sible for conditions on earth.) And since everything perceptible is illusion, 
illusion takes on a practical reality, and is dearly cherished in the poet’s 
imagination. 

Studying the history of humanity in the light of his own experience, 
Leopardi came to consider humanity as an individual like himself. Hence 
came the idea that the ancient world was the youth of the human race, and 
that classical poetry is poetry of youthful imagination and sensibility to 
nature, modern poetry that of reflection and profound feeling; and hence the 
antitheses of nature and reason, heart and head, poetry and prose, etc. Vossler 
does not explain Leopardi’s wavering attitude on the unpoetical quality of 
deep feeling, and on the uncertain position of Dante, Petrarch, and others 
with regard to the ancients and the moderns. 

The poet was introduced to “philosophy” by Madame De Staél, and he 
never escaped from the French influence. His poor opinion of German philoso- 
phy, although cleverly expressed, is dismissed contemptuously by Vossler on 
the good ground that Leopardi knew hardly anything about it. The latter’s 
philosophy is only a rational explanation of his own psychology. He had no 
normal experience of life, but his observation of what came within his experi- 
ence was astonishingly intelligent, and ‘‘sein Denken ist im Kleinen wie im 
Grossen ein fortwihrender Krieg gegen das Wunderbare” (p. 178). The 
problems he examines are linked together in a relation which persuades him 
that the sum of his solutions is a philosophical system. 

As a student of language and literature he was no scientist in the modern 
sense, for he confused questions of taste with questions of fact. His conception 
of language is poetical; he makes no distinction between words and ideas. 
‘Alles Denken ist ihm mehr oder weniger ein sprachliches Denken, alle Philoso- 
phie mehr oder weniger eine Kunst der Nomenclatur.”” And many a con- 
temporary of ours, we may add, would say he was right. Nevertheless Leo- 
pardi explained well the relation between the language of a nation and its 
civilization, and he guessed sagaciously at the solution of historical problems 
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of language, suspecting laws in the development of sounds, forms, and con- 
structions, such as were and are often still attributed to chance and fashion. 


If beauty is illusion, and the world is becoming more and more concerned 
about truth alone, the future is for science and philosophy: dull prose will be 
substituted for poetry. Persuaded chiefly by an important passage of the 
Zibaldone (III, 127), Vossler believes that Leopardi, who held these opinions, 
set himself deliberately to save poetry by reconciling it with the prose of 
modern thought. His poetry is undoubtedly a fusion of the two, but so is 
nearly all modern poetry, and it may be doubted whether such a man as he 
could have produced any other kind. 

To classify the poems exactly is an undertaking difficult enough to stagger 
any but a determined scholar like Professor Vossler: he takes pleasure in it. 
For him it is “the slothful man” who says “there is a Gattung in the way.”’ The 
idyl, in which nature is treated intimately, and the elegy, in which the poet 
himself is more important, developed almost simultaneously, the elegy having 
the priority slightly, since L’appressamento della morte is called an elegy. 
Next came the elegiac idyl, which after a time became so overweighted with 
thought as to foreshadow the advent of the lyric meditation. This latter kind, 
however, grew out of the heroic poem rather than out of the elegiac idyl. 
The classes overlap inevitably, and J/ pensiero dominante, e.g., is classed with 
Bruto Minore as an heroic poem, although it seems more like an elegy or a medi- 
tation. When we come to La Ginestra, after a discussion as to whether it is a 
didactic, satiric, or lyric poem, we are told that it is made up of an elegiac 
idyl, which might be called Ginestra, and a tragic meditation, which might 
be called Pompeii or Vesuvius; although, if we look closely, we shall find in 
it all the kinds, all melted together with an admirable but regrettable clever- 
ness. Toaskeptic as to genres, it seems as if these classes had been invented 
to provide entertaining discussion. 

Far more important is the attempt to discriminate between the “prosaic” 
and the “lyric” parts of the poems; to show which part is pure lyric and where, 
damaged by the labor of thought, the verse falls short of being true poetry. 
This is genuine literary criticism, criticism after the manner of De Sanctis, 
and where Vossler differs with the great Italian he seems to me convincing, 
as in the admirable analysis of L’infinito (pp. 213-17). The danger is in the 
hypersensitiveness which makes one hypercritical. A learned flavor about a 
given passage may or may not damage or destroy the poetry. There is no 
ready-made means of distinguishing between aesthetically successful and less 
than successful verse. Vossler makes a wise use of Leopardi’s own notes, 
wherever they are available, and he is thus, e.g., enabled to avoid the mistake 
of those who, misled by the classical reminiscences and literary language, 
concluded that Leopardi’s nature studies are not from observation. And yet 
the learned character of many of the poet’s concepts, and his literary language, 
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lead the critic, in spite of his watchfulness, to disparage certain poems and 
passages mistakenly, in my opinion. 

It has been the custom, since De Sanctis, to speak slightingly of the 
patriotic poems All’Italia and Sopra il monumento ecc. Vossler, too, yields to 
the tradition. “Wenn man ihnen gerecht werden will, muss man sie nicht 
als Dichtung sondern als oratorisch-literarische Leistung betrachten. Als 
solche haben sie eine bedeutende und zweifellos verdiente Wirkung gethan”’ 
(p. 294). It seems to me that “als solche,” i.e., as mere literary eloquence, 
they could not have had that effect. It was inevitable that Leopardi’s patri- 
otic poems should wear a literary garb. Vossler truly says: “Von jeher war 
in Italien die wirklich heroische Dichtung wesentlich lyrisch und rednerisch 
gewesen.” Leopardi, with no political experience or understanding, thought 
and felt in a literary manner; the atmosphere he breathed, the food on which 
he was nourished, were literary. That is why not only his thought but his feel- 
ing too finds an expression that has a literary and traditional flavor. The feel- 
ing is abundantly evident: the words of the abbozzo, quoted by Vossler, are 
evidence that even the lines beginning “Nessun pugna per te?” were not mere 
rhetoric. What does it matter that the poet was not a Carbonaro and had 
little hope for his country? These verses have stirred a nation to its depths 
and still stir it. If that is “oratorische Wirkung,” good for the O.W.! But 
why deny to these poems the title of true poetry? Because, although ele- 
giac in quality, they are not elegies. “Da sie keine Elegien sind, so kénnen 
sie in letzten Hinsicht nur als reine Kunstiibung oder, wie man heute zu sagen 
liebt, als Geste gemeint sein.” Here again comes that irritating Gattung, 
impertinent but not terrible: What difference does it make whether these 
poems are elegies or not? 

Alla primavera is also treated with scant justice. Vossler admits the heart- 
felt sorrow of it: “Gewiss ist auch weicher Klang in dem Gedicht und echte 
Trauer um das Welken der Naturreligion”; but he continues: ‘aber die 
Kunstvolle Art, wie die gestorbene Blume zurecht gebettet, gepresst und auf- 
bewahrt wird, lisst keinen heftigen Schmerz aufkommen,” and he goes on to 
speak of embalming a dead body, etc. (p. 313). All this is incomprehensible 
to me. In the midst of winter Leopardi’s thoughts turn naturally to spring, 
but he remembers that the sights, sounds, and stirring sensations of reviving 
nature would be meaningless to him now, compared with all they meant once 
to the ancients. He dwells lovingly on the sympathy between man and nature 
in the childhood of humanity, and so longingly does he think of that ancient 
faith and those ancient fancies that he cries out to anything that may be at 
least aware of the doings and sorrows of men, although he feels that the appeal 
is vain. How can one undervalue the pathos of this hopeless appeal? 

Le ricordanze is one of Vossler’s favorite poems, and he analyzes it with 
sympathy and acuteness. He finds the archaisms in the first stanza suitable 
to reminiscences of a youth which is associated in the poet’s mind with the 
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youth of humanity, the ancient world; but he condemns those in the second 
stanza: periphrases, e.g., like “natio borgo selvaggio,” “stuol dei malevoli,”’ 
ete. ‘Hier herrscht mehr Eigenwille als Eigenfiihlung, mehr Ethos als Pathos, 
mehr Prosa als Lyrismus.” The second stanza is put down as prosaic because 
it expresses bitter, rebellious feeling. “Diese prosaischen Einschlige stehen 
in Dienste des lyrischen Leitmotivs.” He means that the soft melancholy of 
the other stanzas is absent here, but are not these angry, contemptuous expres- 
sions lyrical too, and would he say that the plaintive airs of a symphony are 
more musical than the violent, passionate parts? The archaisms seem to me as 
natural here as in the first stanza, because they belong to the natural language 
of the poet, and I could wish that the judgment given of La quiete dopo la 
tempesta and I sabato del villaggio had been extended to more of the other 
poems. Of these two Vossler says: “Der Ausdruck an und fur sich genom- 
men hat etwas Gelehrtes, literarisch Kasteites and beinahe Armes, aber 
hinter ihn ahnt man ein uberquellendes Gefiihlsleben” (p. 281). 

He is judging excellent poetry, and his fine critical sense distinguishes 
what to him seems superexcellent, to the unnecessary disparagement of the 
remainder, but his appreciation is as profound as it is keen and alert to profit 
by all possible sources of information. Illuminating, e.g., is the use made of 
Leopardi’s manuscript corrections, like the alteration of ‘Alla luce del vespro 
e della luna” to “‘Al biancheggiar della recente luna,” where the poet has re- 
duced a sentence of seven words that merely announces starlight and moon- 
light to one of five words in which the moon rises shedding its white light over 
all. To that delicate sensitiveness we owe the critic’s explanation of Leopardi’s 
sympathy with Metastasio: the poet’s playfully sad attitude toward the 
whole mass of ineradicable illusions expressed in verse the chief quality of 
which is mitezza passionale, as Luigi Russo said, and Vossler appreciatively 
repeats: the “Arcadian” sentiment which had harmonized the pastoral and 
the heroic in Italian literature, and which is reflected in the meter of I risorgi- 
mento. And the adverse criticism against which one sometimes rebels, at 
other times is convincing enough. The critic is no doubt right in perceiving a 
cooling of the inspiration in the last stanza of A Silvia (pp. 258-60), an Erkdl- 
tung which the poet himself, as the alterations in the manuscript show, had 
tried to disguise, and which is apparently due to a deliberate attempt to 
reproduce in the mind of the reader, by means of a rhetorical device (the 
disconcerting ambiguous expressions), the associations, dear to the poet him- 
self, between dying youth and young hopes fading. 

Just and adequate and worthy to be studied by every lover of Leopardi is 
Vossler’s interpretation of Alla sua donna, Il pensiero dominante,! Amore e 
morte, A sé stesso, and Aspasia, and his account of the relation of these poems 
to each other. All the more strange does it seem that he should, in the earlier 


1 To me it seems certain that the construction of Il pensiero dominante 109, ‘In molta 
parte onde s’abbella il vero,’ is onde il vero in molta parte s’abbella, although no one else 
seems to understand it so. The pensiero is not partly a dream; it is altogether an illusion: 


sogno e palese error. 
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part of the book (pp. 27-28), so underestimate the effect on Leopardi of his 
disappointment in the greatest and only love-passion he experienced. And 
similarly sound and convincing is the exposition of the poems classed as lyric 
meditations. 

The prose and satirical poems of Leopardi’s mature years are treated with 
proper regard to the author’s views on the difference between poetry and 
prose, which explain the peculiarly unpoetic character of the Pensieri written 
between 1834 and 1836. “Als Prosakunstler arbeitete er mit Gummihand- 
schuhen.” The Operette Morali are in a class by themselves: whether, as 
Gentile thinks, they are inspired by deep religious feeling, or whether they 
are the result of pure thought without feeling, as Vossler thinks, they are a 
new kind of literature defying classification. They are poetry in prose, as the 
epistle Al conte Carlo Pepoli is prose in poetry—an example of Vossler’s sober 
talent for epigram, which enlivens the whole volume. Leopardi gets little 
credit for humor in this latter poem or in Palinodia. Vossler complains that he 
shows no real understanding of the modernists he is satirizing, that he only 
sees their external characteristics, their cigars and long beards, etc. One is 
faintly reminded of the German who, on hearing a scandalously “‘tall’”” Ameri- 
can story, said: ‘“That is not humor: it is a damned lie!’”’ It is no wonder, 
says Vossler, that Capponi did not know “ob es ihm als Ehrung zugedacht 
war, oder als Hiinselei.”” He ought to have understood. The remarks on 
I nuovi credenti also seem too serious for an exhibition of spleen that was 
perhaps not intended to be published. 


This is the best comprehensive work on Leopardi that has hitherto been 
written, but it requires serious study. Many a reader, especially if he is not 
a German, will knit his brows over passages which many another will read, 
and pass on, without fully comprehending. The greater part—not all—of the 
adverse criticism of Giulio Levi! is the result of misunderstanding. The ob- 
scurity is due more to the character of the subject than to the style of the 
author: Leopardi is not, and Vossler has not treated him as if he were, a 
simple personality. The book is as thorough and profound as was to be expect- 
ed. Of the 407 notes (mostly references), not one is superfluous or wordy. 
The chapter on Leopardi and Hdélderlin, which is an illuminating introduction 
to the book, as far as Leopardi is concerned, can be properly appreciated only 


by those who know both poets. 
J. E. SHaw 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the First Thirteen 
Centuries of Our Era. By Lynn TuHornpike. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Two volumes. Pp. xl+835 and 1036. 

Here is a study of genuine interest to students of folklore and literature as 
well as to scientists, historians, and anthropologists—a study which records 

1G.S8.L. It., LX XXIII, 135-48. 
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the attitude of the leading intellectuals “during the first thirteen centuries of 
our era” toward magic and experimental science. For organizing the vast 
body of materials collected from books and manuscripts in this country and 
abroad during the past twenty years, Professor Thorndike’s two most obvious 
methods were the topical and the biographical-historical. With notable ex- 
ceptions in a number of chapters, he has chosen the latter. His avowed pur- 
pose is to make a survey of magic and experimental science rather than to 
develop any special thesis in the history of medieval thought. Under magic 
the author includes all occult arts and sciences, superstitions, and folklore. 
He presents his material in five books: “The Roman Empire,” “Early Chris- 
tian Thought,” “The Early Middle Ages,” “The Twelfth Century,” and “The 
Thirteenth Century.” 

After a brief introduction on magic and experimental science before the 
period of the Roman Empire, he turns to Pliny, Ptolemy, and Galen as leaders 
among the Romans in these studies and as the chief sources for science of the 
Hellenistic period. Plutarch is of passing interest to us as carrying on from 
the Greeks the idea which crops out later among the Christians in a new 
guise as a function of the saints—that of demons as intermediaries between 
gods and men. In The Golden Ass of Apuleius Professor Thorndike finds a 
treasure-house of occult practices. It is one of the few illustrations he takes 
from actual literature. In Plotinus he discovers “practically what was to be 
the usual Christian position in the Middle Ages regarding the influence of the 
stars’; he maintained the freedom of the human will and yet allowed a large 
field to astrological prediction. 

In Book Two Professor Thorndike considers magic and experimental 
science as found in apocryphal and related pre-Christian literature, in the 
early Fathers of the church, and in the views of those who represented a fusion 
of paganism and Christianity during the fourth and fifth centuries. The story 
of Hermogones’ renunciation of magic and his throwing his books into the sea, 
as told in connection with the Confessions of Cyprian, a converted magician 
and later bishop and martyr (chapter xviii), suggests a fascinating study of 
the historical antecedents of Prospero. During this period of early Chris- 
tianity there is being established the pagan doctrine of comets as “fatal omens 
and harbingers of the worst disaster.” The author’s approach to the biblical 
and apocryphal material is adequately summarized in the following sentence: 
“Suffice it for the present to say that the prevailing atmosphere of the Bible 
is one of prophecy, vision, and miracle and that with these go, like the obverse 
face of a coin or medal, their inevitable accompaniments of demons, divina- 
tion, and magic.”’ In connection with Martianus Capella’s De Nuptiis Philo- 
logiae et Mercurti, Professor Thorndike is puzzled as to why it should have 
been one of the most popular textbooks of the monastic Christian world, 
containing as it does so much pagan mythology. The reason is to be sought, 
it seems to the reviewer, in the character of the period and of medieval monas- 
tic life. Medieval civilization consisted of a blending of the ecclesiastical, the 
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classical, and the popular—Christian, pagan, folk. And the cultural interests 
centering in and around a medieval monastery in many respects epitomized 
these interests. A failure to keep these facts in mind has resulted in numerous 
misinterpretations of the Middle Ages, some of which Professor Thorndike 
very adequately exposes. 

Book Three opens with a consideration of magic in the Alexander legend, 
but concerns itself primarily with the development of astrology, medicine, 
and science in the eleventh century, with special emphasis on the Arabic 
influence. The first seven pages of the Alexander legend illustrate a rather 
recurrent and unfortunate feature of the book. They are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the origin, transmission, and metamorphosis of the legend. Since 
this material has no direct relation to magic and experimental science, it 
should have been abbreviated and placed in a footnote, or at least should have 
been relegated to an appendix. The medical practices recorded in Book Three 
represent an interesting combination of the scientific and the folk. Thus one 
finds all sorts of old wives’ superstitions, including the virtue of the rabbit’s 
foot as a talisman. 

Books Four and Five should prove an excellent antidote to all who still 
have the traditional obsession that scholastic theology almost completely 
absorbed the intellectual energy of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. For 
the twelfth century some of the leaders selected by Thorndike as interested in 
magic and experimental science are Abelard, Adelard of Bath, William of 
Conches, Bernard Sylvester, Daniel of Morley, and Alexander Neckam. An 
analysis of the material reveals in part a continued interest in astrology, in 
the occult properties of stones, herbs, trees, and gems, in divination, in the 
question of whether magic was entirely evil or not, in the classification of the 
orders of spirits or demons, in the interpretations of dreams, and in alchemy, 
mathematics, and natural sciences. The ascetic St. Hildegard of Bingen, with 
her emphasis on the influence of the moon, becomes a medieval advocate for 
birth control. She marvels that “while men have sense enough not to sow 
crops in midsummer or the coldest part of winter, they persist in begetting 
offspring at any time according to their pleasure without regard to the proper 
period of their lives or to the time of the moon. The natural consequence of 
their heedlessness is the birth of defective children.’’ The chapter on Pseudo- 
Aristotle shows to how great an extent the Greek leader in thought dominated 
the medieval intellectual mind, as evidenced in all sorts of spurious writings 
attributed to him. 

In his last book the author attacks three pretty generally accepted views: 
that Vincent of Beauvais ‘‘adequately sums up all medieval science’’; that 
Roger Bacon was “‘a lone herald of modern experimental science”; and that 
the Florilegia or Latin anthologies represented practically all of the reading of 
most medieval scholars who cited earlier authorities. Since this last happens 
to be a topic of special interest to some scholars in modern languages, I quote 
from him briefly. Thus he writes: ‘Modern writers concerning medieval 
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learning have too often proceeded upon the gratuitous assumption that medi- 
eval writers seldom were acquainted with the authorities which they cite’ 
(Vol. II, p. 504). Then, after referring to his own experience in reading and 
examining manuscripts, he concludes: “On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that medieval writers had read quite as much of the works listed in their bib- 
liographies as modern writers have of those listed in theirs” (Vol. II, p. 505). 
With regard to Vincent of Beauvais and Roger Bacon, I think that his case is 
sound and that in the light of his evidence scholars still holding the traditional 
views would do well to revise them. But his contention that he has “exposed 
the Florilegia myth,” it seems to the reviewer, will have to be modified. He 
has opened his argument and challenged his opponents to present theirs. 
That is all. 

From the point of view of both the specialist and the average reader, this 
work would be more interesting and valuable if the material were organized 
according to subject matter, with discussions of authors, manuscripts, and 
such topics placed in appendices. E. K. Chambers’ two masterly studies, 
The Medieval Stage and The Elizabethan Stage, illustrate admirably the virtues 
of such a method. Professor Thorndike’s primary purpose, to be sure, was to 
present a survey of the field. But the specialist as well as the average reader 
is interested primarily in the origin, development, and persistence of an idea 
or an attitude. This one gets from the book only by turning to the index and 
following up references; and then, of course, only in isolated bits. For the 
observable heaviness in composition, the tryanry of the card index is doubt- 
less largely responsible. As a suggestion for a further limitation of the title, 
the work is, with rare exceptions, a study of the development of magic and 
experimental science as revealed only by the intellectuals of the different 
periods. Since Professor Thorndike has occasion to refer many times to such 
literature as Plato’s Timaeus and Aristotle’s History of Animals, one would 
welcome an introductory section on Greek magic and experimental science 
He does, to be sure, justify this omission (Vol. I, p. 3, footnote). And as he 
himself states, a great task still awaits the scholar who will carry this study 
down into the seventeenth century, the period of a definite break between 
medievalism and modernism. But this study with its large bibliography of 
both printed and manuscript materials, and with its admirable indexes, 
should prove a very desirable source book for students of medieval science, 


folklore, and literature. 
GreorcE R. CorrmMan 


Boston UNIVERSITY 
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Cavalier and Puritan: Ballads and Broadsides Illustrating the Period 
of the Great Rebellion 1640-1660. Edited with an Introduction 
& Notes by Hyper E. Roxturs. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. Pp. xv+532. 

A Handful of Pleasant Delights (1584). By CLEMENT RosBINson and 
Divers Others. Edited by Hyper E. Rouurns. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1924. Pp. xix+145. 

An Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries (1557-1709) in the Registers 
of the Company of Stationers of London. Compiled by HyprErR 
E. Rouurs. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1924. Pp. iv+324. 

Three recent books by Professor Rollins continue his important series of 
books and articles on balladry—reprints of inaccessible ballad material and 
studies in the history of the ballad. In Cavalier and Puritan he reprints, 
chiefly from broadsides found in the Bodleian, the Manchester Free Library, 
and the British Museum, seventy-five ballads written between 1640 and 1660. 
The volume gives a new perspective of ballad literature for these years. 
Through the publishing of ballad collections and the reprinting of old droll- 
eries students have been made familiar with the satiric and burlesque ballads 
of the period. These as the dominant types are naturally represented in Mr. 
Rollins’ selections, but he has chosen a larger number which illustrate the 
perennial interests of men whose calling was ballad-writing—the chronicling 
of historical events, the telling of jest and story, the portrayal of odd charac- 
ters, and the picturing of the everyday life of the common man, his love, his 
grief, his problems, his pastimes. The Introduction deals with the history of 
ballad-writing during the Commonwealth and especially with the success of 
the ballad-writers in getting their productions in print in the face of govern- 
mental decrees forbidding publication. 

In his reprint of Robinson’s Handful of Pleasant Delights Mr. Rollins 
has reproduced the original text and given succinct accounts of the collection 
and of the individual ballads. Most of the material is excellent, but in some 
points he seems to me to be in error. For instance, the collection was pre- 
ceded by at least one other besides Tottel’s Miscellany (p. xv), the Court of 
Venus, of which two fragments survive.! A rather unfortunate error occurs 
in the note (p. 117) to No. 27, “The painefull plight of a Louer . . . . To the 
tune of, I loued her ouer wel.” Mr. Rollins suggests that this tune, which is 
used also for No. 32, derived its name from No. 27. (Line 1779 instead of line 
1799 is cited in evidence by a misprint.) He continues: 


What seems to have been a reply to No. 27, a ballad called ‘‘A ffayrewell to 
Alas I lover [sic] you over well &c,” was registered by William Griffith in 1567-68 


1 See Stopes, Shakespeare's Industry, pp. 305 ff. 
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(Arber, I, 362) It may be worth adding that a poem purporting to have 
been written by John Harington to Isabella Markham in 1594 (Nugae Antiquae, 
ed. Park, II, 326) begins: 
Alas! I love you overwell, 
Myne owne sweete deere delyghte! 
Park gives the date 1549. The author is John Harington the elder, who also 
contributed several poems to Tottel’s Miscellany.! The “Farewell” of 1567-68 
was evidently sung to the tune of Harington’s poem, and it is probable that 
‘‘The painefull plight of a Louer” was written to be sung to the same tune. 
Mr. Rollins’ statement that the Handful “‘in its aims affords the greatest 
possible contrast to the miscellanies from Tottel’s to A Poetical Rhapsody, 
which were compiled for an altogether different group of readers” (p. ix), 
seems to me quite misleading. In his own note in connection with the state- 
ment he has to point out the number of ballads in other early miscellanies. 
The Handful is more distinctly a ballad collection than the others, titles and 
tunes of the type used with broadsides having been kept in reprinting, but 
it is a mistake to approach the collection from the point of view of the popular 
broadside as it was known at the height of balladry. Most of the pieces obvi- 
ously represent the ballad-writing of the cultured classes. The edition of 1566 
was entered as Sonnettes and storyes, a title kept in the running-head of the 
1584 edition, Sonets and Histories. When the early edition was compiled, 
ballads, or “‘sonnets,’”’ were in vogue among the courtly. The term “sonnets”’ 
in Tottel’s title, Songs and Sonnets, covers many pieces entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register as ballads. Indeed, most literary men at the opening of 
Elizabeth’s reign were experimenting with the type, men like Surrey, Haring- 
ton, Heywood, Turbervile, Googe, Gascoigne, Redford, and Howell. Occa- 
sionally they treated a popular theme, but in the main their ballads dealt 
either with classical stories or with lovers’ plaints and pleas such as are found 
in a multitude of lyrics. This description covers practically everything in the 
early edition of the Handful, for the two ballads most distinctly of a popular 
type, “Greensleeves” and Mannington’s “I waile in wo,” were not, as Mr. 
Rollins shows, included in the edition of 1566. The ballads of the Handful 
have the same language and conceits as the poems of Tottel’s Miscellany, 
-and were freely adapted for the Paradise of Dainty Devises and the Gorgeous 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions. The divorce of the cultured from the ballad 
came later as the result of the Puritan struggle. From a very early period the 
Puritans were attempting to moralize the ballads both of the folk and of the 
cultured, and to popularize religious ballads, as is shown by a multitude of 
entries on the Register during the early years of Elizabeth’s reign. The Puri- 
tan hostility to the courtly lyric and ballad is well illustrated for this period 
by John Hall, who wrote a volume including many ballads, as an antidote to 
the Court of Venus particularly. His book was registered in 1565 as The 
Couurte of vertu coniaynynge many holy or spretuall songes Sonettes psalmes 


1 See Crawford, 11 Notes and Queries, III, 201-3, 322-24, 423-24. 
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ballettes shorte sentences as well of holy scriptures as others &c.1 and was pub- 
lished in the same year. A number of the ballads are noticed below. After 
Ascham’s attack in the Scholemaster English rhyming evidently languished 
for a time, and the belief in it did not reassert itself until, following vigorous 
attacks of the Puritans on playing and piping, the defenders of poetry made 
their distinction between legitimate poesy and rude beggarly rhyming as 
represented in balladry. After this the divorce of the cultured classes from 
the ballad was practically complete until the Cavaliers revived balladry as a 
feature of their wit. 

The most important of all Mr. Rollins’ contributions to the history of 
the ballad is his Analytical Index, in which all entries on the Stationers’ Regis- 
ter known or presumed to be those of ballads are arranged in alphabetical 
order. A brief statement in connection with more than half of the entries 
either tells where the ballad can be found or, if it is untraced, suggests its 
probable nature. In addition there is an Index of First Lines for the known 
ballads, and an Index of Names and Subjects. The result is a reference work 
of the greatest value to students. From my own notes on some aspects of the 
enormous field I judge that Mr. Rollins has identified in the numerous collec- 
tions of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century ballads practically all the extant 
ballads that are entered either by the first line or by any title unchanged in 
printing. He has also handled well the mass of problems which confront any 
student of the entries. These come from several sources. Though many bal- 
lads had titles either consistently retained in varied editions or not easily con- 
fused with others, titles were changed frequently enough in successive entries 
of the same ballad or were entered inexactly enough to cause trouble. Again, 
many series exist with very similar titles, either because a theme had a vogue 
for a period or because a title was imitated, sometimes by a publisher who 
had scored a popular success, sometimes by a rival. The case is still more diffi- 
cult where ballads are found in manuscript collections, miscellanies, and 
printed books under brief or conventional titles unlike the seller’s usually 
specific titles intended to advertise his wares. In these confusing aspects of the 
field Mr. Rollins, with his wide knowledge of extant ballads and of ballad 
allusions, has done some of his best work. He inclines too much, however, to 
consider similar entries as covering the same ballad. Especially for the early 
period it is very doubtful whether different publishers entered separately the 
same ballad at almost the same time, and whether the same publisher entered 
a ballad twice within a short period so frequently as Mr. Rollins is inclined to 
believe. We need to know more of the relations and agreements among the 
publishers before such problems can be solved. 

The difficulties, particularly in regard to the early entries, may be illus- 
trated from a number of ballads which appeared in early volumes of poetry 
and are not considered by Mr. Rollins. Many of these were almost certainly 
never entered for broadside publication. It is especially doubtful whether 


1 Transcript, I, 268. 
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ballads were often entered separately after they had been printed in books ex- 
cept in the case of the re-entry of old broadsides. Still any single case men- 
tioned here may be that of a ballad published both in a book and as a broad- 
side. The numerous moral and religious ballads of Hall’s Court of Vertue 
(1565), which are accompanied by their tunes, are the most interesting. One 
of them at least (fol. 125) was printed as a broadside, “@[ The anotomy or par- 
ticular description of a byrché broome or besome: In the composition or mak- 
yng wherof, are conteyned .iii. notable Justices or purgers of vices,” beginning, 


A Byrchen besome that ye a broome calle, 
Is made of a wyth, a staffe, and twygs smalle. 


This title was no doubt taken from the broadside numbered 550 by Mr. 
Rollins, ‘a Dyscription of the [a]natime of a byrchen brome” (1562-63). A 
number of Hall’s other poems may also have appeared as broadsides. Com- 
pare the ballad entries, cited according to Mr. Rollins’ numbering, 31 [and 
32], “‘agaynste Dronkerdes” (1560-61), and Hall’s poem “Against drunkennes 
and gluttony,” beginning, “A Drunken workeman certeynly” (fol. 93); 37, 
“agaynste pryde &c” (1568-69) [see also 36, 38, 42, 522, 571], and “Against 
pryde,”’ beginning, ‘You proud men all I saye abyde” (fol. 83); 45, “agaynste 
vserers” (1562-63), and “@LA dittie of the pen inueiyng against vsury and 
false dealyng,” beginning, ‘My pen obey my wyll a whyle” (fol. 87v); 491, 
‘ve Day of Dome when ali men shall to Jugement come” (1565-66), and “A 
voyce from heauen to you shall come, Venite ad iudicium,” beginning, ‘‘O 
Man amend defer no time” (fol. 81); 522, ““Declaringe the monsterous abuce 
in apparrell and the intollerous pride nowe a daies vsed. &c.’’ (December 28, 
1594),! and ‘‘A sonnet inueyinge agaynst the abuses and pryde that reygneth 
among vayne women,” beginning, “Ye women and maydes of Citie & coun- 
try” (fol. 1650; without an air); 1372, “kynge Saloman’”’ (March 4, 1560) 
[may be Elderton’s “‘Panges of love,” as Mr. Rollins suggests], and ‘“The 
prayse of Godly wysdome out of the booke of wysdome, called Sapientia, 
cap. vi,”’ beginning, “The worthy wyse kyng Salomon in wysdoms exercyse”’ 
(fol. 12); 1446, “‘the lamentation of Christe for man” (1562-63), and “The 
gomplaint of Christ our saviour agaynst the Ingratitude of mankynde,” 
beginning, ‘‘Thys of the Lord is the complaynt”’ (fol. 110; without an air); 
2096, “‘the plage Jolasy with examples to avoyde the same” (1565-66), and 
“The nynth chapiter of Ecclesiasticus: or booke of Jesus the sonne of Sirach. 


1 By Gosson? Possibly related to Bansley’s ballad-like poem, ‘A Treatyse shewing 
and declaring the Pryde and Abuse of Women Now a Dayes”’ (see Hazlitt, Early Popular 
Poetry of England, IV, 227-44). Compare the related convention (see Cambridge History 
of English Literature, III, 553) in 2491, ‘‘a songe to the prayse of many vertuous Women 
&c”’ (1569-70), and Hall’s “@ The complaynte of a certayne famous town for the death of 
an honest matron, wyfe to one of thinhabitantes of the same, wyth an answer to the sayd 
complaynt: & in fyne a generall prayse of all honest & vertuous women” (fol. 1692; without 


an air). 
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@The argument. ‘Of ielousie who so wyll heare, vnto my tune harke & drawe 
nere’ ”’ (fol. 38).! 

Humphrey Gifford and Thomas Howell were both authors of courtly 
ballads, some of which may have been entered on the Register separately 
in addition to being printed in collections of poems. Gifford’s A Posie of Gillo- 
flowers (1580) contains “A straunge historie” dealing with Camna’s revenge 
(see Complete Poems and Translations in Prose, ed. Grosart, pp. 128-34), 
which is very probably one of two ballads entered in 1569-70: either 2284, 
“the Revenge yat a Woman of Grece toke of hym that slewe hyr husbounde,”’ 
or 2452, ‘‘Sinorex Cania et Sinatus.”’ Mr. Rollins suggests that the two are 
identical, but the publication of 2452 by Jones may have called forth another 
ballad on the same theme from the press of Arnold. Again, Gifford’s two 
poems with the titles “The Complaynt of a sinner” and “A Complaint of a 
Sinner” (pp. 123-24, 137-39) may be represented in the entries 356, “The 
complaint of a sinfull soule &c’”’ (August 1, 1586) or 1429, 1434—37, a series 
of “lamentations of a sinner’’ licensed between 1565 and 1580.2 Howell pub- 
lished three volumes of verse between 1568 and 1581, containing several 
poems that are interesting from the point of view of the broadside ballad: a 
clownish wooing in dialect (Poems, ed. Grosart, pp. 89-91.) not unlike that 
in Roxburghe Ballads, III, 593 (see No. 1299); “The lamentable historie of 
Sephalus with the Vnfortunat end of Procris. To the tune of Appelles” 
(pp. 146-49); and two epitaphs, on the Countesses of Shrewsbury and 
Pembroke (pp. 51-54, 196-98), a type often entered on the Register, espe- 
cially in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign (see Nos. 725-71). A ballad in 
Howell’s Newe Sonets, and pretie Pamphlets, licensed in 1567-68, which is 
called ‘The declaration of the vnstablenesse of fickle Fortune”’ (p. 132), may 
possibly be represented in the Register either by No. 511, “A Dittie declar- 
inge by order of fate howe fickell Dame Fortune Dothe chaunge our estate”’ 
(July 8, 1577), or more probably by No. 2018, “of one complaynynge of ye 
mutabilite of fortune” (1565-66). 

I add a few notes chiefly on the identity of other ballads. 


1 As further illustration of Hall's use of ballad conventions, compare 914, “‘iiijor of 
the commandementes”’ (1561-62), and “@ The x. commaundementes 
table conteyning iiij preceptes concerneth our duety towardes God: The second table 
conteyning the other vj. preceptes concerneth our duetye towardes our neyghbour”’ (fol. 
470; without an air); 1393, “lady Vertu’’ (1570-71), and ‘‘The prayse of vertue,’’ begin- 
ning, ‘‘Al men that wyll walke in Gods deuine wayes’’ (fol. 1); 2461, ‘‘the vj chapter of 
saynt Mathewe that we shulde not be Carefull of wordly vanytes’’ (1569-70), and “@ The 
maner of true and perfecte prayer. . .. ,’’ beginning, ‘‘The syxt of mathewe if ye reade 
example ye may finde’’ (fol. 40v); and 1787, ‘‘a monsterus chylde which was borne at 
Maydestone (Oct. xxiiij, 1568’’; see the extant broadside cited by Mr. Rollins] (1568-69), 
and “@j| The description & declaration of a monstrous chyld, borne in the towne of Mayd- 
ston in the Countie of Kent, in the yeare of oure Saluation .1561. the .xxix. daye of 
September. . .. ,”” beginning, ‘“‘Sith monsters as some lerned men declare”’ (fol. 126; with- 
out an air). 

2 The volume contains also two jests in ballad form (pp. 109-11, 131-34), the second 
a version of ‘“‘The Scholar of Paris’’ not noted by Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen su 
Grimm, II, 440-50. 
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187, “betwene a Ryche farmer and his Dougther’ (1557-58) may be 
“The Fermorar and his Dochter,” a ballad preserved in a sixteenth-century 
Scottish form but “apparently of English composition” (Laing, Early Pop- 
ular Poetry of Scotland, ed. Hazlitt, I, 112-15). 

188, “‘betwene a Spanishe gent and an English gentlewoman” (August 1, 
1586) almost certainly survives in the poem in Rawl. MS 108, fol. 12, begin- 
ning, “Maddame dangloyse me tell you verye true.’”’ This dialogue is prob- 
ably a jig, and the earliest extant dramatic piece dealing with the lustful 
foreign wooer. 

377, “Conscience Crye to all estates in sellinge of broom” (July 25, 1592). 
In The Three Ladies of London Conscience after surveying the abuses of vari- 
ous trades resolves to sell broom, and later sings her chapman’s song (Diii, iv). 
The scene may have influenced this ballad or been drawn from it. 

420, “The Courtiour and the Carter” (1565-66) is probably based on the 
jest with the same title in A Hundred Mery Talys, No. liij. If so, it could 
hardly be connected with No. 865 at least. 

471, “Cuttinge George, and his hostis beinge a Jigge”’ (February 17, 
1595). Probably the piece sung in D’Urfey’s Massaniello, Part II (1699), 
Act II, scene ii, with an interspersed dance, and published in Wit and Mirth 
(1719), I, 270-75, as ““A Dialogue between a Town Sharper and his Hostess,” 
is closely related. 

584, ‘‘a Dyologe betwene youghte and age”’ (1569-70), or 608 ,‘‘a dysputa- 
tion betwene olde age and youghe” (1563-64), may be preserved in ‘““The 
Ressoning betuix Aige and Yowth,” by “Robert Hendersone,” in the Banna- 
tyne Manuscript, Hunterian Club, I, 149-52. 

866, “‘a ffayrewell to Alas I lover you over well.” See above. 

1022, “‘god morowe to you good syster Jone” (1562-63) is clearly one of 
the popular series of ballads and songs on gossips, possibly an early form of 
the song in D’Urfey’s Wit and Mirth, VI, 315-16, beginning ‘Good morrow 
Gossip Joan.” See Chappell, Popular Music, II, 672-73. D’Urfey’s song was 
known before the middle of the seventeenth century at least. Parts are written 
in manuscript on a copy of Price’s “New Spanish Tragedy” in Wood Ballads, 
Bodl. 401, fols. 1377-38, dated in manuscript 1640 or 1641, and a line of the 
song forms the refrain of a song in Sampson’s Vow Breaker (1636), V, i. 

1942, ‘Nicoll a Cod” (June 1, 1629)—probably a dramatic dialogue or 
jig—has survived in traditional forms. See Hecht, Songs from Herd’s Manu- 
scripts, pp. 159-60; 4 Notes and Queries, II, 154, 187, 283, 568; Long, Dictionary 
of the Isle of Wight Dialect, pp. 154-55. 

1961, ““Nobodies Complaint” (August 1, 1586) may be “An old Song of 
John Nobody,” a satirical complaint. See Strype, Memorials of Cranmer 
(1853), II, 383-85; Percy, Reliques, Book V, No. 3. 

2399, “‘Sellmans sorrowfull songe” (January 8, 1612). The reference in 
Bartholomew Fair to Selman’s purse-cutting at court, discovered by Mr. 
Rollins, is noted by Chambers, Book of Days (1886), II, 670. The incident is 
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also referred to by Jonson in Love Restored. See Brotanek, Die englischen 
Maskenspiele, pp. 346-48, and Baskervill, Modern Philology, VI, 117-18. 
2492, “‘a Sonnet betwene a Souldiour and his love” (August 20, 1590) is 
probably a song without title in Shirburn Ballads, ed. Clark, No. LVIII. 
2656, “Tom of Bedlam” (March 1, 1675). Mr. Rollins is likely mistaken 
in identifying this with 1878, ‘A new Mad Tom of Bedlam” entered on the 
same date. There were many songs of Tom of Bedlam; three, for instance, 
in Prince d’Amour, 1660. Two were especially well known: the oft-printed 
“New Tom of Bedlam,” identified by Mr. Rollins, and “Tom of Bedlam” 
beginning ‘‘From the hag and hungry goblin,” popular from the early part of 
the seventeenth century (see London Mercury, VII, 518-24; VIII, 79-80, 188). 


2656 is no doubt the last. 
CHARLES READ BASKERVILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Kust- och Skargardsnamnen I Géteborgs och Bohus lan. I. Sjékortet 
Tjérn. Av HsatMar LinprotH. Géteborg: Férra delen, 1922. 
Pp. xv+240. 

The present volume forms the third number of the Institute for Place- 
Name and Dialect Research at Gothenburg College, Sweden.! The Institute 
was established in the fall of 1917 as the center of research and publication 
office of all the work pertaining to the dialect and the place names of the prov- 
ince of Gothenburg and Bohuslin. This is the scientific purpose of the Insti- 
tute, which it seeks to realize by a systematic investigation of the territory 
and through publication by making the results available to a larger public. It 
has also the practical educational purpose of spreading knowledge about the 
place names of the region, and to secure a revision of incorrect names to the 
correct historical form. In the spring of 1918 the first issue of the society’s 
publications appeared under the title Bohusléns Hdrads- och Sockennamn, by 
Hjalmar Lindroth, who also appears as the general editor of the series and the 
director of the research work of the Institute. As there has not yet been pub- 
lished any larger body of place names for Bohusliin, I take occasion here to 
note three points from this volume. The ending -vin, “meadow,” “grazing- 
grounds,” so common in Norway, is in Sweden of frequent occurrence only 
within Bohuslin and Vestergétland; three of the parish names of Bohusliin are 
of this origin and apparently numerous other names. Also the word heimr is 
common in Bohuslin as second element of compound names, always in the 
form -um. It is of interest that these names are, in Bohusliin, never compound- 
ed with a personal name; the author is certainly right when he assumes that 
herein we have a hint of their antiquity. The word heimr in these names did 
not at the time the names arose mean “home,” “‘domicile”’ (of so and so); it 
meant “place,” “region.” It is apparent that it could be used of a small 
1 Institutet for ortnamns- och dialektforskning vid Géteborgs Hégskola. 
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place as well as of a larger region (similarly in southeastern Norway). Finally, 
the ending -by in Bohusliin appears in both forms, -by and -bé, but only 
“genuine bé-names are compounded with personal names. Thus the two, 
by and 66, have different meanings originally, and belong also to different 
periods in the history of the settlement of Bohuslin. 

The second number of the series, issued in 1920, consists of a series of short- 
er articles touching problems of place names and dialects in Bohuslan (133 
pages). Here the leading contribution is one entitled “Granserna och skilj- 
akigheterna mellan sydbohuslinska och nordbohuslinka” (pp. 1-45), by 
Professor Lindroth. A very valuable study by Axel Paulsson of ‘“Terring- 
och naturbetecknande substantiv i Mo-mlet i Bullaren och deras férekomst i 
ortnamn”’ in the same number I must also mention. As Part III of the publi- 
cations appears the volume on the names of islands, rocks, skerries, etc., oc- 
curring in the Tjérn district, named at the head of this review. 

The systematic recording of the names of all kinds of places along the 
coast and in the waters of Bohusliin was begun in 1916 upon the initiative of 
Professor Evald Lidén. The recorded material includes the various kinds of 
names of islands, rocks, skerries, banks, etc., i.e., places wholly surrounded by 
water; further, names of points, promontories, bays, sounds, etc. The pre- 
liminary account of these was completed in the summer of 1917, and actually 
published first in lectures at Gothenburg College by Professor Lindroth. 
Then the printing of the material was taken over by the recently organized 
Institute (see above). Since that, however, the body of names has been great- 
ly augmented, especially through the work of Lindroth during the years 
1918-20. The present work of two hundred pages of discussion (the remainder 
being indexes) presents all the names of water-inclosed places; the second 
part, to follow, is to give the remaining names for the District of Tjérn. Re- 
garding the generalizing of forms of names at the head of the successive arti- 
cles, I should have given a small group of forms differently from the author’s 
practice. I believe he should have adhered even more closely to the Bohuslin 
forms than he has. As in other cases, it is certainly best to retain the West 
Swedish -e form of the masculine of the attributive adjective, and not the 
High Swedish -a form, since in Bohuslan it is nearly everywhere -e. But for 
the feminine and neuter singular and for the masculine plural the author 
records the names under the forms with the ending -a, since for these -e and 
-a are both used in Bohuslin, and the -a form may therefore be used just as 
well. However, why not always record the name under the -e form if that is 
the usual or the exclusive one occurring? There are several such on, e.g., 
pages 66, 157, and 176. Also, why not have given the plural definite of -ar 
nouns regularly with -arne (and not -arna), since this is the ending that is 
practically always found? 

The author’s work is painstaking and scholarly and nearly always 
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convincing in the interpretative parts.! The material is arranged under the 
two divisions: A, simple names and those whose final component part is not 
directly a definition of the locality, and B, compound names. Under the 
former a group of 40 contracted names are especially interesting, names of the 
type Bengten, shortened from Bengtebaden (Bengtebén) (p. 16, and in the 
summary of this type, p. 82). It is to be observed that these now nearly always 
(37 of 40) are in the definite form; but the fact that the present contracted 
form is definite does not necessarily mean that the original “full” name also 
was in the definite. The contrary would rather be the case, and most often 
certainly is the case. Regarding this feature of the names as a whole, I find 
that the overwhelming majority of the names are in the definite form. It is 
clear that a large number of the names have assumed the definite form in 
relatively recent times (since about 1700); and, further, that names that are of 
recent origin practically always are definite in form. The author observes 
(p. 145) that, whereas compound names in -é and -skdr may appear in either 
definite or indefinite form, those in -holme all have the definite form. But an 
examination of this body of about 220 names in -holme (holmen) shows that the 
definite form is recent, hardly ever appearing before 1700; usually the earliest 
occurrence is nearer the year 1800 or after that. In sporadic cases the definite 
form appears rather early, as Bjérholmen, of which definite forms are recorded 
for 1660 and 1699; and still earlier in the case of Flatholmen, where a definite 
form appears for 1594 (Fladeholmen), but in the following century only indefi- 
nite forms again (p. 122). The latest indefinite forms I find among the names 
in -holme are Farholmar and Metholmar (p. 125), and Lyngholmar (p. 110), 
all three for the year 1806. 

Of exceeding interest is the method or practice of name-giving along the 
Bohuslin coast—the underlying psychological reason for the separate names. 
Only in the smaller number of cases do the names directly define the places. 
In the larger number the place is named after some being or thing which it is 
thought to resemble. Thus a ragged-edged little island, or a round and high 
one, will be called “the goat,” or ‘‘the cap,” or some such term. The source 
of the comparisons is, it would appear (p. 78), most often human beings, 
animals, and birds (Bonden, Ryttaren, Karingérat, Krékan) ; next come names 
of objects connected with the activities of the day (Havreposarna, Slipstenen, 
etc.). This group, discussed (p. 79) under e, seems to me larger than here 
indicated, as most of those under 84 really belong here (Buteljen, Stompen, 
Grytebenen, Skeden, etc.). Places named after articles of food number only 
about half a dozen or so. It is rather surprising that so few names have their 


1 Fanciful, however, and improbable is the explanation of Aldrigvad, a skerry, held to 
be, perhaps, simply aldrig +hvat, ‘‘never a bit,’’ and to have come into use after an un- 
successful fishing expedition. This seems to me just about impossible. Similarly the name 
Galet, p. 25, the skerry where something went ‘“‘wrong”’ (galet). In both cases the original 
name has probably merely been distorted. 
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source in the sound produced by storm or waves lashing a skerry or part of 
an island (there seem to be only 8 or 9 such, as Pickaren, p. 81). 

In the second part of the work, B, the material is presented under the 
second component part. Most numerous are names in -holmen, 220 in all, and 
those in -skdr, 215; otherwise 160 in -bdde, 50 in -6, and 20 in -flu. These are the 
chief ones. Names in sten, kulle, grund, brytare, kldtt, bank, and some others, 
make up a total of only about 30. It is to be observed that the favorite themes 
have increased in recent times at the expense of some of the others (as -berg 
to -holmen). The arrangement under the suffixal themes seems to me satis- 
factory where the volume is, as in this case, supplied with such excellent in- 
dexes, including a complete alphabetical one. A list of incorrect official 
names which are recommended for change (pp. 201-3) is finally to be noted. 
Among these I note that the name Berlin is a false form: the local pronunci- 
ation is Balin, hence its origin is Barrlinden; and that Geddeboskdéren should 
be Getebodskdren. An excellent chart of all place names occurring, prepared 
by doctorate candidate D. Palm, accompanies the volume. 


GrorGcEe T. Fiom 
Ursana, ILLINOIS 


CORRECTION 


The correct date of the Amye de Court is 1542; not 1543, as stated in 
Modern Philology, XXII, 422.—Eps. 





